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Structural Faalures. 





HE last week of 1882 
% witnessed such aseries 
of disasters that, had 
the news of them come 
from some _ distant 
land, we should have 
been led to attribute 
them to some com- 
mon cause. Destruc- 
tive fires, disastrous 
floods, and the falls of 
buildings,have all been 
repeatedly chronicled 
during the week. Three 
lofty chimneys fell, in part or altogether, within 
as many days. And the loss of life occasioned 
by these various catastrophes has been by no 
means small. Of all these disasters, the fall, 
mentioned in our last number, of the chimney 
of Sir Henry Ripley’s factory, at Bradford, 
affords the most striking occasion for comment ; 
not only on account of the great damage and 
lamentable loss of life and limb that it occa- 
sioned, but also on the ground of the special 
circumstances of the case. 

The fall of a very lofty building is an event 
but rarely witnessed by any persons competent 
to describe it. A good account of any such 
catastrophe has thus a threefold value. Our 
knowledge of defective structure is enlarged by 
such experience, whether as regards faults in 
original design, or unjustifiable tampering with 
work on the ground of redressing any results of 
undue movement. A literary value, moreover, 
attaches to such a record, as will be at once 
seen by the following citation from one of the 
most celebrated descriptive passages of one of 
the most gifted of descriptive writers. Again, 
there is an art interest awakened. Our readers 
may remember, now many years ago, our 
remarks on the manner in which falling build- 
ings were delineated by Gustave Doré in his 
illustrations of the Bible. The drawings of the 
fall of the Temple of Dagon at Ashdod, and of 
the walls of Jericho, did not commend them- 
Selves to our sense of weight; and we then 





spoke, if we remember rightly, of the difficulty |” 


with which the‘artist had to contend in having 


to draw almost exclusively on his imagination 
for the details that he had to represent. 

In the case of the Bradford chimney, it 
appears to be undisputed that the site was 
undermined by old coal workings ; that altera- 
tions in the design of the chimney were made 
in consequence of the discovery; and that 
during the erection of the shaft, it leaned so far 
from the perpendicular that a process of 
straightening, which seems to have been of 
very questionable safety, was adopted, and that 
35 ft. was deducted from the contemplated 
height. The questions for the architect, then, 
are,—was the fall attributable to any renewal 
of the subsidence of the foundation, due to the 
subterranean hollow; or was it more directly 
the result of that tinkering of the chimney 
which was carried out before its completion to 
the height of 255 ft.? 

It is clear that the mode of fall, if correctly 
described, may throw much light on these im- 
portant questions; so, again, may the condition 
of the ruins. It is, therefore, fortunate that 
we have the accounts of two independent eye- 
witnesses, which, although brief and untech- 
nical, so far explain and corroborate one 
another as to enable us to form a very distinct 
idea of what actually took place. 

At five minutes past eight on the morning of 
December 28th, a train from Bradford to 
Halifax was standing in the St. Dunstan’s 
Station, on the Great Northern Railway, when 
the attention of the passengers was called to 
‘“‘a fearful whizzing sound, followed by a deep 
murmuring, resembling the sound which is so 
familiar to residents in districts in which 
colliery explosions have been of frequent occur- 
rence.’ Mr. E. L. Turnell, of Bradford, one of 
the passengers, observed, at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, the base of the chimney to 
subside. Then the massive stonework divided 
about half-way up the chimney, and the re- 
mainder descended perpendicularly for some 
distance, only deviating from that course when 
about 20 yards from the ground, when it leaned 
from north-west to south-east, and fell across 
the mill, razing to the ground a portion cover- 
ing about 20 yards square, and four stories and 
an attic in height. 

Another eye-witness says, ‘‘ The chimney was 














not in a good state; pieces of stone falling out 





now and again; there was a big fall, three or 
four tons, ten minutes before the chimney came 
down. During the ten minutes between the 
three or four tons falling, and the whole stack 
coming down, there was no sound from the 
chimney. It came down straight, without any 
more warning. It seemed to give way just 
where it was about as high as the mill.” As to 
the question of the use made or not made of 
the ten minutes of precious time after this 
very plain warning was given, we defer any 
remarks, for obvious reasons. 

Neither do we feel prepared, at the present 
moment, to express any opinion as between the 
two causes of failure before indicated. Light, 
it may be expected, will be thrown on that 
subject by the inquest. It is stated that to 
remedy the deviation from the perpendicular 
which occurred during the erection of the 
chimney (about twenty years ago), a man 
named Woodward, considered an_ expert 
in straightening chimneys, was called in, 
who cut some of the mortar from the side 
opposite to that on which the deviation had 
taken place, for a distance of about 15 yards or 
20 yards from the foundations. By this process 
the stack was straightened; but the account 
adds that “‘ where the mortar was got out that 
portion of the chimney was in a shattered con- 
dition.” This agrees with the statement of the 
other witness as to the partial falls. On the 
one hand, therefore, we have the fact that the 
chimney stood for twenty years after the 
straightening process was applied. On the 
other hand, we find that the portion thus dealt 
with had been for some time in a ruinous state, 
and that it gave unmistakable signs of being 
on the move for a time ample to have insured 
the escape of all persons from the building. If 
Mr. Turnell’s impression of the base first sub- 
siding was accurate, it would seem that sub- 
terranean sinking was the agency at work. But 
it is difficult to reconcile this with the fall of 
‘‘ three or four tons”’ from the side of the shaft, 
previously to this apparent subsidence of the 
base. That looks like absolute crushing of the 
masonry, under the influence of weight and of 
wind. It is highly desirable that this question 
should be cleared up before the Coroner. 

The account to which we referred of the fall 





of a lofty tower will be found in the thirty-fourth 
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chapter of “ Woodstock” ; in describing the fall 
of Rosamond’s tower,—‘“ The explosion was 
only powerful enough to blow out, in a lateral 
direction, a part of the wall just above the 
foundation, sufficient, however, to destroy the 
equipoise of the building. Then amid a cloud 
of smoke, which began gradually to encircle the 
turret like a shroud, arising slowly from its base 
to its summit, it was seen to stagger and shake 
by all who had courage to look at a sight so 
dreadful. Slowly, at first, the building inclined 
outwards, then rushed precipitately to its base, 
and fell to the ground in huge fragments, the 
strength of its resistance showing the excellence 
of the mason work.” To the soldiers in the 
neighbouring town the fall was announced by a 
“sullen sound, at first low and deep, but 
augmenting like the roar of a cataract, as it 
descends, reeling, bellowing, and rushing, as if 
to astound both heaven and earth.” 

We can hardly think that in the case described 
the tower would have come down in large frag- 
ments. It would, we apprehend, have fallen 
like a tree, and only broken on the ground. As 
to the Bradford chimney, whether the cause of 
the fall was subterranean or internal, there 
appears to have been a crushing of the lower 
part of the stack, accompanied by a vertical 
descent of the upper portion, until, turning to 
one side, perhaps under the influence of the 
wind, it fell sidelong on the mill. We hope that 
photographs will be taken of the ruin, that 
careful examination will be made of the state 
of the different parts of the fallen shaft, and of 
the goodness or badness of the materials. The 
matter is not one of curiosity alone, as the plan 
of straightening chimneys may be said to be on 
its trial, and future calamities may be prevented 
by a clear detection of the cause of the disastrous 
fall. 








LINNELL AND ROSSETTI AT 
‘BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Tae loan exhibition at the Royal Academy 
Rooms this winter owes its special character to 
the collection of the works of the two deceased 
painters above named, though the exhibition of 
works by those who are more generally dis- 
tinguished as “ Old Masters ”’ occupies the large 
gallery and one of the small ones, and contains 
a good many paintings of no ordinary interest. 
We give precedence, however, to the works of 
the two English painters (for Rossetti is English 
in all but name) who are specially represented 
on this occasion. 

Since the time when it has become rather a 
fashion to exhibit collectively the works of one 
painter, it has not unfrequently been observed 
how formidable a test this is of the powers of 
an artist, and how few reputations there are 
that come out of such an ordeal without suffer- 
ing some loss of lustre, and awakening some 
little doubt and dissatisfaction in the minds of 
their admirers. Our impression, after going 
through the works of John Linnell which are 
here displayed, is that he survives the test 
wonderfully, and in a greater degree even than 
we should have expected. In viewing his 
collected works we find out, not how like they 
are to each other, though, in a certain sense, 
they are so, but how much more distinctness 
and individuality they display than we had 
been accustomed to think from seeing speci- 
mens separately year after year. There was 
left on the mind in that case, no doubt, 
a pretty strong impression of Linnellism,—of 
a feeling and a method of regarding nature 
peculiar to the artist. But on seeing his works 
collectively we find surprising varieties of 
detail, of feeling, and of subject; and though 
one or two couples of painting may be 
bracketed together as exhibiting a close 
resemblance, taking the collection as a whole 
it is anything but monotonous. Another point 
which is much more strongly brought out, how- 
ever, is the uniform progress of this conscien- 
tious and earnest painter from good to better, 
without any hint of a relapse, or of the weak- 
ness which too often gives a melancholy dis- 
tinction to the works of the latter years of a 
man of genius. The pictures have not, unfortu- 
nately, been hung in chronological order, as they 
might very well have been, for most of the dates 
are known; and the progress of the artist would 
have been more significantly brought out. As 
it is, we have to pick out the sequence for our- 
selves; and when noted, it is a very striking 
one. The earliest works go back to quite 


another school of landscape from that which is 


exhibited his first picture at the Academy in 
1807. The earliest contained in the present 
collection is dated 1808. That was a time when 
English landscape art consisted in “ composi- 
tion’”’ and the making of effects; when there 
was hardly such a thing as local colour, when 
it was thought sufficiently near nature to paint 
a scene all in dull browns, provided the relation 
of the various portions as to force and depth 
was correct and effective: a superstition which 
lingered for some time longer, to the time 
when Sir George Beaumont could ask Constable 
“where he put his brown tree,” and propose 
the colour of an old violin as the prevailing tone 
of a landscape. And the earliest works of 
Linnell exhibit the characteristics of this school. 
The “ Quoit Players” (33), painted in 1810, is, 
as far as the landscape is concerned, as deficient 
in light and air, in the sparkle of nature, as the 
landscapes which form the backgrounds or fvre- 
grounds to the out-door groups of Teniers. 
There is, in fact, a very Dutch look about the 
whole work, which, as an out-door scene, is 
sombre and depressing, and the figures are not 
so good or characteristic as those which Teniers 
would have given us. 
Autumn” (26) is another of these sombre land- 
scapes, dated 1808. In ‘‘ Bayswater in 1814” 
(11) we find light breaking over the scene ; this 
is a wooded and undulating prospect, with a 
group of boys and girls in the foreground (the 
artist entitled it ‘‘The Bird-catchers’’), and 
here there is more lighting in the scene, and 
less of that dun brown pervading everything ; 
but the trees are still very conventional, large 
masses of dull colour, very low greens and 
browns, entirely conventional in treatment. 
This conventionality in representing trees hung 
about Linnell’s work more or less for a great 
period of his life; he studied trees in the mass, 
not in their individual character, or, at least, he 
painted them so for the most part. How soon 
his landscapes began to exhibit an emancipation 
from this timid and conventional tone the 
present exhibition does not serve to inform 
us, for there is a gap not filled up till 
about 1840. It would appear as if he had 
to some extent neglected landscane for a time, 
for nearly all the paintings belonging to the 
decade 1830-40 are portraits. After this gap a 
great difference appears. The landscape lent 
by Mr. Huth (75), dated 1847, is one of the 
earlier of those which go to make up the bulk 
of the exhibition ; and here we have a glowing 
sunset picture, with the glow reflected in the 
water, in a manner quite at variance from that 
of Linnell’s earlier work. We have not yet, 
however, quite the style which was most dis- 
tinctively characteristic of his art, and which 
for many years recurred to every lover of 
painting when the name of Linnell was men- 
tioned. Perhaps the most completely typical 
example of the complete Linnell style which we 
could select from this exhibition is “ The Timber 
Wagon” (7), painted in 1852. Here we see in 
all its breadth and force his peculiar style of 
handling landscape during a considerable por- 
tion of his artistic career. The trees form a 
rich mass of foliage just beginning to be touched 
with the tones of autumn, or that is the im- 
pression conveyed, whether intended or not; a 
broad light is flung over the foreground, and the 
distance is rich in blue and purple tones as it 
recedes from the eye. This middle style of 
Linnell’s seems to represent the abstract beauty 
and expression of landscape, treated with the 
greatest breadth, and undisturbed by any too 
forcible local colour or by any predominance of 
one detail over others. The landscape is not 
localised either ; its general character is English, 
but it might be elsewhere than in England, 
nor are we concerned to determine where it 
is or to fix its special character: it is land- 
scupe in the abstract, yet not imaginary or 
ideal, but true to the broad facts of nature. 
Of course there is something wanting in this; 
there is an interest belonging to landscape of 
which the locale and detail are more distinctly 
characterised, which this wants. How indifferent 
Linnell, like other landscape-painters of that 
period, was in regard to local characteristics, may 
be seen inthe work which is called “ The Flight 
into Egypt” (32), about twelve years earlier. 
This is a grand mountain landscape, with the 
sacred trio in the foreground, and the Pyramids 
put in the distance, over the slope of the hill, in 
a scene quite different from any which could 
possibly have been found within ken of the 
Pyramids, which were apparently added as an 
after-thought, to give a title to the picture. A 





prevalent now. Linnell was born in 1795, and 
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this now; but we might compound with a few 
of such eccentricities for the sake of the broad 
and grand style of painting of which we have 
so few exaniples at this time. 

“The Sandpits” (3), painted four years later 
than the “ Timber Wagon,” seems already to 
foreshadow the change, not too marked, but stil] 
quite recognisable, which came over the painter’s 
style in his later years. That broad and equal 
treatment seems already giving place to a more 
forcibly accentuated composition, in which the 
lights and shadows are more concentrated and 
contrasted. Later works than this display a 
desire, which never appears in Linpell’s earlier 
and middle pictures, to represent remarkable 
and unusual effects of light and colourin nature, 
His colours deepen and grow more intense; he 
paints crimson-lighted clouds at sunset, as in 
“The Sheepfolds” (54), painted in 1859, or 
strong effects of another kind, as in the tre- 
mendous thunder-cloud picture, ‘“‘ A Storm in 
Autumn” (65), of which the date seems to be 
no more nearly fixed than that it is between 
1856 and 1866. This seems exaggerated, at 
least in the apparent solidity and weight of the 
cloud, but at least it is no superficial sensational 
effect; it is worked out with every effort at 
truth, and with great power; and if in part a 
mistake, it is one worth more than the successes 
of a more feeble painter. But this tendency to 
stronger effects never seems to have led Linnell 
far away from nature, or to have induced in 
him any love for scenic effects of painting. On 
the contrary, almost the very latest work exhi- 
bited is a painting of spring scenery, “‘ Crossing 
the Bridge” (78), which is one of the most 
fresh and genuine transcripts from nature 
which could be seen in landscape painting; it 
was painted in the artist's eighty-fifth year. 
Comparing this with the early works of the 1810 
period, it really seems as if Linnell’s artistic 
nature became younger and fresher with his 
advancing years. 

Among the other examples of his powers may 
be mentioned one or two which have an espe- 
cial interest. Among these is the large and 
very powerful work entitled ‘“‘ The Disobedient 
Prophet” (66), which represents a class of 
work such as Poole excelled in, in which, 
though the figures which give the name to the 
painting are small and comparatively insignifi- 
cant, the whole landscape appears to embody 
in itself the feeling appropriate to the event 
represented. In this case the landscape seems 
the very one to be the centre of some divine 
judgment; it is dark, lowering, and portentous. 
Another type of work which is represented in 
one or two, and only in one or two, of Linnell’s 
pictures, is what may be called the idyllic,— 
the combination of landscape with figures so 
that both elements seem equally important to 
the general result. It is needless to remark 
how favourite a form of art this has now be- 
come. One of Linnell’s specimens is unfor- 
tunate,—the ‘‘Shepherd tending his Flock” 
(17). The figure is ugly and vncouth; but 
another specimen, “‘ The Hayfield ”’ (93), with a 
group of figures seated in the foreground, is re- 
markable in comparison with some similar scenes 
as treated by idyllic painters at the present 
moment. We have commented once or twice, 
in noticing water-colour exhibitions, on the un- 
real tone which hangs over some of these rustic 
idylls, in which landscape and figures are alike 
idealised out of all natural life and reality. In 
this painting of Linnell’s we have the same 
kind of scene, the same elements, treated with 
a healthy realism, not excluding poetic feeling, 
but at the same time not ignoring the reality of 
nature. It isa more satisfactory kind of pic- 
ture to the intellect, though less emotional, 
than the painted idylls that are now produced. 
In addition to the landscapes, the exhibition 
contains some admirable portraits, showing how 
complete and all-round was the artist’s culture. 
Among the most interesting are that of Carlyle 
at a youthful period of his life (16), that of 
“The Rev. John Martin” (36), and that of the 
artist himself (50). Among the miniature 
portraits lent by the Linnell family (102) are 
the portrait of Blake, from which the illustra- 
tion in Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake” is taken; a 
very interesting portrait of Mr. Wedgwood ; 
and a curiously - elaborated group of the 
painter’s three children playing with a cat, the 
style of which seems to indicate that Linnell 
was not without his sympathies for the art of 
the now extinct ‘“ pre-Raffaellite brother- 
hood.” 
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and uncompromising of the said brotherhood, 
though he professed to have deserted them 
nfterwards (we say “ professed,” for his practice 
does not seem to have materially altered), are 
hung in Galleries V.and VI. Whatever may 
be said as to individual works of this collection, 
one thing is certain, that Rossetti’s works are 
not among those which will gain in repute by 
being studied en masse. On the contrary, we 
should say that one look round the galleries 
ought to be enough to shake the faith of any 
who may have been deluded into believing in 
the absurdly - exaggerated claims which are 
made for this painter by his partisans, and 
which, during his lifetime, were equally made 
by himself. Here was a painter who could 
paint nothing but one woman, and she a woman 
unlike any healthy creature ever seen under 
the heavens. We go from one painting to 
another, and (with one or two partial ex- 
ceptions to be mentioned hereafter) we find 
nothing but a repetition of the same type 
of face, the same blank expression of sen- 
suous languor, the same full lips and impossibly- 
long neck. It is the art of a dream, and of a 
very unhealthy dream. In a decorative sense, 
some of the paintings are exceedingly fine. 
tossetti had a remarkable feeling for rich 
colour-combinations, a feeling which seems to 
have been unaccompanied by any great power 
of drawing or any intellectual energy; it im- 
presses itself upon us as a sensuous pleasure in 
beautiful colour, ‘‘merely that, and nothing 
more.” We shoufd call some of these, such as 
“La Bella Mano,” glorified furniture pictures, 
idealised bric-d-brac, in which the female who 
forms the centre of the scene has no more ex- 
pression than the furniture; she is one item in 
a gorgeous representation of “still life.’ Ros- 
setti commenced his career with a rather dif- 
ferent class of work; he was at the outset 
mainly a reproducer of the feeling and effect of 
early Florentine art, consciously assuming its 
childlike naiveté and simplicity. The result is 
ludicrous enough in such an example as “ The 
Girlhood of the Virgin”’ (286), which suggests 
the idea of the corner of a hospital ward, 
where two rather meagre “sisters” are having 
a half-hour’s relaxation, one of them squatted 
on one of the beds. One smal painting of this 
period, however, “‘ Paolo and Francesca”’ (291), 
a triptych in which Dante and Virgil are repre- 
sented in the centre relieved against a gold 
ground, is powerful in its way; it is a purely 
decorative picture, and the stiff and archaic 
style does not seem out of harmony with the 
associations connected with Dante’s great Gothic 
poem. Among the larger and later paintings 
are two which approach at least to being great 
pictures; there are the “Sybilla Palmifera”’ 
and “The Beloved” (294, 297). The latter 
has been repainted since we saw it, a good 
many years ago, and, if our recollection is 
right, has gained considerably in force for its 
recent treatment. The subject refers to Solo- 
mon’s Song; ‘‘The Beloved” is a beautiful 
blonde woman whose fair face and light hair 
and flesh tints are the more set off by contrast 
with the negro boy in front of her who holds 
a gold goblet full of flowers before her; she is 
followed by four other women, who seem atten- 
dants upon her. The face of “‘the beloved” is 
the only one among the larger paintings which has 
something higher in stamp than that sensuous 
full-lipped type which predominates every- 
where else; it is a really beautiful and serene 
countenance, worthy of being beloved. The 
“Sybilla Palmifera”’ is a still finer, because 
more completely homogeneous, painting; it 
represents a half-length of some mystical 
woman, seated in the midst of a marble chamber 
where censers burn, and over which a mysterious 
half-light is diffused, amid which the figure and 
the room seem blended into one harmony of 
colour and feeling, in a way difficult to describe 
at all in words. This has just missed being a 
really great picture,—missed it for want of 
greatness of style and expression in the figure. 
She is, indeed, of a better type than many of 
the others; but still her face has nearly the 
Same expressionless languor, the same absence 
of all the nobler attributes of womanly 
character. The painting entitled “A Vision 
of Fiammetta’’ (304), has also a kind of great- 
ness about it: it is a powerful work of the 
second order, sensational, and defective in 
drawing. Asfor some of the “ ideal’? women 
portrayed here, such as “ The Blue Bower” and 
“Venus Verticordia,” they are simply women 
who, if possible at all, could not be tolerated in 
any decent society; indeed, we remember, at 








another loan exhibition a good while ago, 
have heard one of them characterised by 
spectator by that particular monosyllable used 
in the Bible and Shakspeare to designate those 
que questum corporibus faciunt, as Dugald 
Dalgetty delicately put it, under the veil of a 
dead language. Even of some that look less 
morally obnoxious, such as “ The Salutation of 
Beatrice,” one can only say that a man who fell 
in love with such a creature as that must have 
been in a nightmare, and a very bad nightmare. 
We are among those who would encourage and 
revere the ideal in art,—among those who think 
that painting tends at present far too much 
towards mere realism; but if “‘ these be thy 
gods, O Israel,’ if this be ideal art, rather let 
us have Mr. Millais’s most realistic portrait of 
the most commonplace London young lady, 
Paris millinery and all. 

Of the remaining portion of the exhibition, 
including the works of those more usually 
classed as ‘‘ Old Masters,’”? we may say a word 
next week. 
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FRAUDULENT GIFTS AND 
COMMISSIONS. 


A LOCAL scandal has recentiy been engaging 
the attention of the Kensington Vestry which 
is worth some attention, especially at the present 
season. It appears that the Superintendent of 
Scavenging, Watering, and Dust has received 
valuable gifts from persons who have taken the 
dust and refuse from the roads. It appears, 
too, that the terms on which this dust was dis- 
posed of were as favourable to the Vestry as 
those on which they disposed of the dust to 
other parties. Still the gift which has caused 
the Vestry to dismiss their superintendent is of 
such value as to make it clear that the persons 
who gave it would apparently have entered into 
more favourable terms with the Vestry. On 
the other hand, it is only right to say that it 
does not appear that the superintendent entered 
or had the authority to enter into any agree- 
ment as to this dust, but that he merely, so to 
say, introduced the person who would take the 
dust and his terms to the Vestry, and through 
such introduction this person obtained the dust 
on his terms. It seems to be obvious that 
there was no criminal offence committed, though 
from a report in a local paper it would seem 
that the Vestry have ordered a prosecution. 
It is the fashion, however, of our local bodies 
to rush from one extreme to another,—to display 
laxity in the general management of their 
affairs, and then, when a subordinate trans- 
gresges, to rush into an equally foolish extreme, 
namely, that of an absurd and useless severity. 

But such a case as this shows very strikingly 
the low morality which exists in regard to gifts 
and commissions of an improper nature ; that is 
to say, which ere calculated to influence the 
mind of an employé, and to cause him to act 
less strictly in hisemployer’s interests. Judges 
have declaimed from the bench against this 
system, yet it still flourishes, and is the canker- 
worm which eats into uprightness of conduct, 
both in purely business circles and among 
those who serve local bodies, not to speak of 
domestic servants. We do not for one moment 
believe that if we could act as father-confessor 
to the various officials of the London vestries 
we should find more than one in ten uncon- 
taminated by this baneful system. Some may 
take such trifling gifts as turkeys and geese; 
but it is certain that when some small matter 
has to be arranged the donor of the turkey is 
given the advantage over the person who for- 
gets to offer gifts of this kind. When large 
matters have to be undertaken it is certain 
that large gifts are offered, and, one may be 
sure, as a rule, are accepted, which are equally 
demoralising to the donor as to the acceptor, 
for the former is certain sooner or later to be 
hoist with his own petard, for his servant 
will receive a gift from some one who has as 
little scruple as his master. It would be absurd 
to comment upon the way in which tradesmen 
give gifts and commissions to domestic servants, 
it is too notorious to be worth mentioning at 
length; but we may say that from careful 
observation we are certain that one of the 
causes which has helped to make some of the 
largest co-operative societies so great successes, 
has been the fact that masters and mistresses 
know that in dealing at these emporiums their 
servants will not be contaminated, and their 
fidelity shaken, by gifts given with the sole 
object of biassing them in favour of the donor, 





' whether he deserves it or not. 





We have said that the judges have done their 
best to put a stop to the practige of fraudulent 
gifts and commissions. Some years ago a case 
was decided,— that of Sorby v. Smith,— in 
which it was held that gifts given with the 
intention of biassing the mind of the donee in 
favour of the donor and against the interest of 
his employer, rendered the contract void, and 
that the employer of the unfaithful servant 
could break off the contract made by him, and 
say, “No; it is a contract not fair in its incep- 
tion, and I refuse to abide by it now that I 
know that my agent’s mind was influenced by 
gifts from the other contracting party.” That 
is a judgment which we should like to see more 
often invoked by persons who discover that 
their agents receive such gifts, for it contains 
a principle which English judges earnestly 
desire to apply. Then followed a more recent 
decision, in which a person had been promised 
a gift if he would do some act favourable to the 
promising party,—Harrington v. The Victoria 
Dock Company; and here again the Court 
enunciated the principle that the contract, as 
between promiser and promisee, was void, 
and that such a promised gift could not 
be recovered. Still more recently, the cele- 
brated case of Barbour v. Williamson, came 
before the Courts, in which the Master of 
the Rolls ordered that commissions improperly © 
received must be accounted for to the principals 
by the agents who received them. From this 
brief summary of some of the best known 
recent judicial decisions upon this subject, it is 
clear that our judges have done all they can to 
put an end to this pernicious practice of what 
we have called fraudulent gifts and commissions. 
But with regret we say, we fear that these 
decisions have been practically unavailing. 
Considering the pitch to which the practice has 
increased, influential individuals and _ bodies, 
whether they are engaged in commerce or 
in managing local matters, should, if they 
really desire to lessen,—we fear it would be 
Utopian to say to put an end to,—this practice, 
band themselves together for this purpose. 
We haye associations enough and to spare to 
put an end to vivisection, to prevent cruelty to 
animals, to protect liberty and property, and so 
on. Surely there are some persons influential 
enough and earnest enough to found a society 
for the abolition of illicit gifts and commissions. 

Sir Edmund Beckett is a man of extreme 
energy and courage, and has decided opinions 
on this subject, as his letters to the Times 
sufficiently show; but to write letters even to 
the leading journal is but to cry in the wilderness ; 
something more practical must be done. A 
society such as we now suggest would, so far as 
its own members were concerned, be a nucleus 
of upright persons and bodies who would, in 
their own matters at least, set a good example, 
and also do their best to exterminate the 
practice among those with whom they mixed. 
By continual publications they would keep the 
matter before the public, by meetings from 
time to time they would produce a similar effect. 
They should enlist the aid of the clergy, for to 
promote this end would be to promote a higher 
tone of general morality, and, indeed, no 
class of the community should be left un- 
touched. The society should unflinchingly 
expose these unrighteous practices whenever 
opportunity offered, even though they should 
be exposed to law-suits, which they should 
courageously face when they knew that their 
denunciations had been based upon well- 
ascertained and carefully-weighed facts. We 
confess we see no other means at present of 
lessening this great evil; we and other 
journals may from time to time take up our 
parable against it, but by masses of persons, 
in most affairs of life honest and straight- 
forward men, this custom of fraudulent gifts 
and commissions is not regarded as a wrong 
practice. Subordinates see it followed by 
superiors, and from one end of England to 
another it flourishes unshaken but by an 
occasional blow. The only consolation which 
we at present find is that, among two bodies, 
at any rate, there will always exist steadfast 
and energetic protestors against this disgraceful 
practice, and that is in the press and on the 
bench. 








Hastings.—Mr. F. Johnson, of St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, has generously offered to construct a 
large concrete breakwater for the protection 
of the Hastings fishermen, and present it to 
the town. The cost of sucha breakwater is 
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TWO MUSEUMS AT ALNWICK. 


THE second museum placed within the walls 
of Alnwick Castle contains a large collec- 
tion of choicely - selected antiquities, which 
have been lucidly and readably described by 
Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce in a handsome com- 
panion volume * to Dr. Birch’s “ Catalogue of 
Egyptian Antiquities,’ of which we gave a 
notice lately.t In fact, the printing, and the 
numerous coloured plates und woodcuts with 
which the volume is adorned, render this book 
much more beautiful than the one above men- 
tioned. The objects here considered, also, if 
they yield to Egyptian antiquities in regard to 
their great age, will probably interest a larger 
number of antiquaries. The museum described 
by Dr. Bruce is of comparatively recent origin. 
It may be taken to have commenced with the 
removal of a fine Roman slab found on the 
Roman wall at Hunnum, Halton-Chesters, in 
1769, to Alnwick Castle shortly after its 
discovery. Early in the present century, the 
idea of collecting in the castle all antiquarian 
objects that came under his control appears to 

ave been formed by Sir David W. Smith, com- 
missioner to the second and third dukes of 
Northumberland. Thus, for example, some 
valuable urns dug up on the Northumberland 
estates, and some Roman inscriptions from sites 
within the county, were also acquired. The 
removal of a number of inscribed and sculp- 
tured Roman stones from the station of 
Chesters, and the archzological objects found 
on another Roman station, that of Bremenium, 
on the Redewater, excavated in 1852, added con- 
siderably to the number of objects that were 
now gradually being brought together. Not 
long afterwards several altars and monumental 
stones which had been found in the Roman 
camps of High Rochester and Risingham were 
presented by their owners to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and now hold an important 
place among their contemporaries in the 
museum. Further additions were made by the 
late Mr. Albert Way, M.A., F.S.A., of Wonham 
Manor, the well-known antiquary, who from 
time to time secured several archeological 
objects of importance for comparison with the 
objects already in the museum, and it was 
further enriched by the introduction of a 
valuable collection of Pompeian relics presented 
by the king of the Two Sicilies in 1854. At 
later periods a number of Roman and Medizval 
remains were obtained from the collections 
formed by Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln; some 
urns and bronzes, procured at the sale of the 
collection formed by Mr. F. Dixon, of Worthing ; 
and a very large series of Irish relics of an 
early period secured on the dispersion of Mr. 
R. C. Walker’s museum. Excavations on the 
site of Roman Bath, the Aque Solis of ancient 
writers, yielded some interesting remains, and 
the curiosities collected by Mr. Davison, of 
Alnwick, contributed a further selection of 
miscellaneous antiquities. With these materials 
the present museum now located in the “ Postern 
Tower” of the castle is chivily filled, and the 
compilation of a catalogue of its contents was 
naturally the next consideration. This was 
commenced by Mr. Way, who in a great measure 
arranged the contents, and superintended the 
preparation of most of the finely-engraved 
illustrations with which the volume is so 
copiously filled. Mr. Way’s health, however, 
failed, and Dr. Bruce undertook the completing 
of the catalogue, which as an illustrated work 
upon general archeology redounds to the credit 
of all those who have been in any way con- 
cerned in its production, among whom Dr. Bruce 
mentions Canon Greenwell, Mr. C. R. Smith, 
F.S.A., and Mr. A. W. Franks. 

The catalogue, which has been prepared to 
some extent in classified and chronological 
order, commences with the consideration of the 
British antiquities of the earlier periods. Here, 
as Dr. Bruce truly writes, it seems certain that 
there have been tribes of men, and still are, 
whose sole implements have been formed of 
stone ; others, ignorant of iron, but possessing 
weapons of bronze ; and, lastly, those who have 
left behind them relics composed both of brass 
and iron. These classes must be taken to re- 
present different degrees and forms of civilisa- 
tion, rather than successive eras of time, and 
we must not attempt to define these periods too 
strictly, for they often run into each other, and 








* “A Descriptive Catalogue of Antiquities, chiefly 
British, at Alnwick.’’ Printed for private distribution. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Andrew Reid.) 

+ See Builder, vol. xliii., p. 771. 





the survival of archaic arts forms a disturbing 


element in the many problems connected with 
these questions. The sepulchral vessels of this 
class in the museum are all of more than usual 
interest. They are handmade, and innocent of 
the potter’s wheel, and are, therefore, when we 
take into consideration their size and symmetry, 
surprising examples of fictile art. The patterns 
have been variously made upon them; some 
appear to be the result of drawing a sharply- 
pointed instrument over the clay when moist, 
or impressing a notched or squared piece of 
bone or wood on the surface of the pot; others, 
again, show dotted markings, impressions of 
human finger-nails, and not infrequently the 
peculiar impression produced by a twisted thong 
is found when the ornamentation is carefully 
examined in detail. Of the four great sub- 
divisions of sepulchral fictilia, viz., cinerary 
urns, incense-cups, food vessels, and drinking- 
cups, there are abundant specimens in the Aln- 
wick Museum. Of these, that called incense- 
cups is perhaps the most interesting, because 
the exact uses to which these vessels were 
applied is at present only conjectural. The 
author, however, appears to incline to consider 
them as having been used as chafers for the 
conveying of fire from some sanctified source to 
the funeral pile. In this view he is supported 
by several antiquaries of great reputation. The 
food-vessels include one 5} in. high, found in 
1833 in a field near Hazon, in the parish of 
Shilbottle, Northumberland. This is worthy of 
notice, because it is stated there was a lid to it 
when first dug up, and five small stunted 
hanales have evidently been attached, at equal 
distances, to the shoulder, three of them being 
now broken off. In this case the markings are 
due to the employment of atwisted thong. The 
ornamentation upon another food-vessel of un- 
usual form shows peculiar lozenge-shaped im- 
pressions made by the redoubled application of 
a triangular tool. The Irish sepulchral urns 
which close this section bear some resemblance 
to the Northumbrian examples, but: they possess 
elaborate details of ornamental work peculiar 
to themselves. The British town or fortification 
at Greaves Ash, described at length some years 
ago by Mr. Tate, bas contributed some relics to 
this museum of prehistoric pottery. 

Of stone implements many good examples 
have been found in the county on the sites of 
camps and dwellings now obliterated by the 
plough. One of these is an instructive specimen, 
presumed to have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Alnwick, having a length of 4} in. and 
breadth of 2} in.; it has a depression on both 
faces so as to give a hold to the finger and 
thumb when held in the hand ; it is also notched 
in its side so as to give a firmer attachment 
when used with a handle. In this class also is 
a small chisel formed of serpentine, found in a 
grave in Norfolk Island. It is supposed that a 
large canoe full of men had been driven by 
contrary winds from New Zealand, and that 
this grave, one of no less than seventeen in a 
row, contained the remains of many of the 
crew. Perforated axes, arrow-heads, javelin- 
heads, bammer-stones, pounders, weights or 
sinkers, whetstones, burnishers, spindle-whorls, 
beads, knives, chisels, scrapers, cups with per- 
forated handles, and miscellaneous objects 
attest the richness of this portion of the 
museum. The palzxolithic stone implements 
are not particularly numerous. 

At this part of the book an interesting dis- 
sertation is introduced upon the ancient 
markings on stone found at Routing Lynn 
and Old Bewick, and also in many other 
places, chief among which may be mentioned 
Northumberland, Argyleshire, and the West 
Coast of Kerry. Many ingenious theories to 
account for these mysterious markings have 
been suggested. Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
Scot., has recently written, in the Journal 
of the British Archzological Association, upon 
some Scottish examples, and discusses at length 
the various theories connected with them. The 
author of this catalogue, however, sees in them 
a symbolism indicating the belief, or at least 
the hope, of a future life, and quotes from Sir 
J. Y. Simpson a passage pointing out that these 
symbols are sometimes found engraved on the 
outer or inner surfaces of the stone lids of the 
ancient kistvaenand mortuary urns. Theremains 
of the dead which occupied these cists and urns 
were covered over with stones carved with these 
rude concentric circles, apparently just as after- 
wards, in early Christian times, they were 
covered with cut emblems of the cross placed 
in the same position. 








Bronze implements follow next in order, and 
one of the finest and least conventional in 
character is a flat axe found near Corbridge, 
7% in. long, with a cutting edge of 44in. It is 
highly decorated with chevrons and acute 
angles, having at first sight somewhat of the 
appearance of basket-work, probably effected, 
as Dr. Bruce conjectures, by the action of a fine 
chisel. Canon Greenwell’s Chollerford axe may 
be compared with this in respect of the orna- 
mentation, but its flanges and stop-ridge claim 
a place in a more advanced period of human 
handiworks. The consideration of palstaves, 
socketed celts, swords, daggers, spears, blades 
of weapons, moulds, and shields next follows, 
succeeded by the account of objects of the later 
Celtic and early iron age. The antiquities of 
the Saxon period commence with an illustration 
and interesting description of an inscribed 
sepulchral cross found in the ruins of Woden’s 
church at the mouth of the river Alne, which 
formerly ran into the sea to the south of the 
church, but it has now altered its course and 
passes to the north of the site of the 
church, thus separating it from the village 
of Alnmouth. The “uncouth sculpture” with 
which this stone is rudely “‘‘deck’d,” is 
a representation of the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
the feet being placed, as in all very archaic 
work of the kind, side by side and not one upon 
the other. The knotwork which replenishes the 
rest of the stone’s surface is worthy of compari- 
son with many well-known crosses, as well as 
with the ornaments found depicted in early 
manuscripts of the so-called Irish school. But 
it is the peculiar, although mutilated inscription, 
which gives the greatest charm to the relic. 
This is engraved in rude Roman capitals, with 
the exception of two, or perhaps three Runiec 
characters, a combination of great rarity and 
indicative of a period of transition from one 
alphabet to the other, or of a coalescing of forms 
selected from each. Although there is little 
doubt that this sculpture marks the site of 
‘* Kadulf’s grave,’ we see no reason why a name 
so frequently found as “ EKadulf”’ in Saxon times 
should be applied specially to the Eadulf who, in 
the year 705 usurped the crown of the North- 
umbrians on the death of Alfrid, and was slain 
in his unsuccessful siege of the fortress of Bam- 
borough or Bebbanburg, as related by William 
of Malmesbury and other historians. From its 
ecclesiastical characteristics we may more pro- 
perly assign it to the grave of one of the two 
abbots named Eaduulf, who are duly enrolled 
in the Durham Book of Life, the ‘‘ Liber Vitz 
Dunelmensis,’ an early ninth-century manu- 
script written in liquid gold and silver, now 
entitled ‘“‘ Domitian A. VII.,” in the British 
Museum. 

Fine Saxon fibule or buckles, copper and 
bronze weapons found in Ireland, objects found 
at Stanwick, in Yorkshire, and various minor 
antiquities, are next considered, but the intro- 
duction of a series of Medizval seals of the 
Percy family appears incongruous and out of 
place here in the work just before a notice of 
Chinese seals of porcelain and steatite, followed 
by a long series of specimens of Roman pottery. 
Among the Samian vessels, one shows the 
esteem in which these vessels were held, by 
having been mended in ancient times with a 
rivet of lead after it was broken. The Romano- 
British vases found in various sites in Britain 
are very typical of their kind. Their descrip- 
tion is followed by some mural fresco paintings 
from Pompeii, among which the seated priestess 
charming a snake by sounding a sistrum is 
worthy of notice for its characteristic drawing 
and colouring; specimens of Roman glass and 
terra cottas ; a dimyzos, or lamp for two wicks; 
a trilychnis, or three-fold burner, and other 
lamps; and some bronze bells and utensils, 
deserve attention before we pass on to the fac- 
simile of the celebrated Roman silver dish or 
lanz, bearing a mythological design or com- 
position, of which a fine steel engraving gives 
a faithful representation. This charming and 
elaborate relic of Roman silversmiths’ art was 
accidentally discovered in 1735 at Corbridge, 
by a blacksmith’s daughter, and after passing 
through various Vicissitudes, and even mutila- 
tions, at length fell into the hands of its rightful 
owner, Charles Seymour, the sixth Duke of 
Somerset. Its shape is a rectangle, measuring 
15 in. by nearly 20 in. It has been described in 
detail by Mr. C. W. King, of Cambridge, and 
the author of this catalogue reproduces that 
writer’s account of it. Equally unique and 
beautiful is the bronze enamelled cup, familiarly 
known as the “Rudge” cup. Its diameter is 
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4in., and height, 3im. This noble Roman relic, 
of which acharming coloured plate is given in 
the work before us, was found in the year 1725, 
in a well close to the site of a Roman building 
at Rudge Coppice, near Froxfield, Wilts, during 
the progress of some scientific excavations. 
The cup probably came into the well by acci- 
dent, or was cast in for concealment, although 
the idea was long entertained that the cup had 
been purposely thrown into the well as a pro- 
pitiatory offering to the Nymph who presided 
over its waters. From the time of Horsley, 
the learned author of “‘ Britannia Romana,” to 
the present day, this cup has worthily enjoyed 
an unrivalled reputation among the choicest 
and most valuable Roman antiquities found in 
Britain. Its shape resembles that of a shallow 
cup or basin. It is ornamented with champlevé 
enamel work, consisting of a red line in the 
form of a simple rectangular mezeander, en- 
closing square panels divided by a cross into 
four cantons of alternate colour, and sets of 
four crescents placed edge to edge. Around 
the rim of the cup is a frieze or ribbon, con- 
taining, in Roman capitals (the A having no 
cross-bar), the following inscription :— 


A + MAISABALLAVAVXELODVMCAMBOGLANSBANNA. 


In this Dr. Bruce recognises the names of five 
places connected with the Roman wall in the 
North of England, but he offers no explanation 
of the fact of its discovery so far away from 
the sites which it enumerates. He thinks it not 
improbable that this inscription contains the 
names of the resting-places of a pilgrim pro- 
ceeding from Maia, perhaps the Magna of the 
Notitia (now Great-Chesters, to the north of 
Haltwhistle), through Aballaba (undetermined), 
Axelodunum (thought by Prof. Hiibner and 
others to be near Maryport), and Amboglanna 
(now Birdoswald), to Banna, for which the 
author suggests the modern Gilsland. But we 
agree with Br. Bruce that, even with the aid of 
this conjecture, those places cannot be linked 
together into a probable line of march from 
any one station to another. 

A plan of excavations carried on very syste- 
matically in 1852 at the Roman camp of 
Bremenium, or High Rochester, showing the 
general result of the whole of the operations, 
follows, remarkable for the closeness with which 
the buildings have been packed together, and 
for the finding of several underground tanks in 
the station, a circumstance that has not been 
much noticed before. The antiquities found 
during the course of exploring the camp, which 
was enclosed in a wall having the remarkable 
thickness of 16 ft. 6 in., include, among miscel- 
laneous minor objects, a circular bronze orna- 
ment of open-work, nearly 3 in. in diameter, 
having an eagle in the centre, surrounded by 
an inscription, which reads, CoH. or COM. OPTIM. 
MAXIM. ; portion of a ridge tile, bearing the 
stamp, LEG VI V (Legio sexta victriv); anda 
white terra-cotta figure of Venus holding 
a towel, similar to those engraved in Barker’s 
“Lares and Penates” (p. 193), C. R. Smith’s 
“Collectanea”’ (vi. 52), and his ‘ Roman 
London” (p. 109). 

A great feature in the Alnwick Museum is 
the series of fine Roman inscribed and sculp- 
tured slabs and altars. They come, for the 
most part, from the Roman wall at Hunnum or 
Halton-Chesters, and the stations of Cilurnum, 
or Chesters, on the North Tyne; Bremenium, 
already spoken of as High Rochester, near 
Rede Water; and Habitancum, now Risingham, 
on the same river. The Roman capital charac- 
ters employed in these inscriptions appear to 
range from the second to the fourth century 
after Christ. The names of the various deities, 
legions, and personages recorded on these relics, 
and the elegant forms of Roman art details and 
proportions which they exhibit, are well worthy 
of the careful study of the antiquary. We can 
only notice here a few salient points, such as, 
for example, the altar of the “ Transmarine 
Mothers,” an unusual epithet of the “Dex 
Matres”’; the fylfot ornaments on the altar num- 
bered 844, exactly like those found on archaic 
Cypriote pottery of about 1,000 years’ greater 
antiquity than this altar, on the breasts of 
Chinese idols, ancient Phoenician fictilia, in 
Buddhist symbolism, on early Syracusan coins, 
and on Trojan whorls; the occurrence of the 
Spanish tribe of the Vardulli, whose cohorts 
garrisoned Bremenium us early as the time of 
Trajan, the commencement of the second 
century of our era; and a “dreaming altar,” 
inscribed with two hexameter lines,—‘‘ SoMNIO 
PRAEMONITVS MILES HANC PONERE IVSSIT ARAM 


' sham. 





QVAE FABIO NVPTA EST NYMPHIS VENERANDIS.”’ 
Cohorts of the Lingones, Dalmatians, and Astu- 
rians, and vexillations of various legions are men- 
tioned in succeeding inscriptions. No. 895, a 
slab from Cilurnum, seems to represent a scene 
in the amphitheatre, showing a combat between 
a lion and a gladiator, in which the animal has 
overcome his human foe. The president, seated 
in a niche on the right-hand side, is in the act 
of giving the signal which decides the fate of 
combatants. The last slab which we shall men- 
tion comes from a tank on the northern margin 
of the Pretorium at Bremenium. Dr. Bruce 
recognises in this carving the highly-creditable 
skill of the soldier artist, but thinks it is 
difficult to say why the subject of three nymphs 
at their ablutions in .a fountain should have 
been chosen for the adornment of his barracks, 
for “fire rather than cold water would be 
the great want of the Spanish soldiery of 
Bremenium.” | But may not this subject be 
in some measure explained by comparison 
with nymphis venerandis of the inscription 
quoted above? The catalogue closes with 
notices of some miscellaneous Medizval re- 
mains. These two museums, and the catalogues 
in which their contents are so carefully . and 
completely described, form features connected 
with Alnwick Castle which raise it far beyond 
the usual interest that attaches to ancient 
buildings. The former advances the study of 
Egyptian archeology in no slight degree; the 
latter forms an indispensable contribution to- 
wards the early history of Northumberland, 
and assists the student of prehistoric British 
history in many of the difficulties with which 
that path of inquiry is beset. 








HALL DOORS AND HOUSE DANGERS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


A BAD piece of workmanship can undoubtedly 
give pain and considerable annoyance, and in a 
dwelling a badly-made and ill-fitting door is a 
source of continual trouble and vexation. The 
ills to which doors are subject chiefly arise 
through faults in their materials, making, 
fitting, and hanging. There are, however, 
other subsidiary causes contributing to the ills 
which affect doors, but it may be stated at once 
that the main ones are insufficient scantling 
and bad workmanship, and these two defects 
are common to the majority of the doors and 
other framings of our present day speculatively- 
built dwellings. We do not wish it to be in- 
ferred, however, from what. we have said, that 
a bad door may not he made of scantling in 
every way sufficient for the purposes of a good 
door, or that a door may not turn out unsatis- 
factory with even passably good workmanship. 
There is nearly always the certainty of satis- 
factory service when the proper methods are 
adopted, but there can be no hope when the 
conditions of durability are ignored. Between 
an eighteenth or an early nineteenth century 
hall, parlour, or drawing-room door, in the 
houses of our merchants and gentry, and the 
doors now manufactured for use in our suburban 
dwellings,—there is as much difference as exists 
between solidity and hollowness, or reality and 
Substantial and well-finished doors, 
after the old method, of course, are made, but 
only in a limited number, or when specially 
stipulated for by architects and clients, in 
houses of the better class, or in those coming 
under the class of family mansions or public 
offices. The six-panelled doors, with their 
mouldings on stiles and rails, worked in the 
solid, and the squares of their raised panels 
moulded as well, seem, except under excep- 
tional circumstances, things of the past. The 
four-panelled door, 1} in. thick, but generally 
much less, with its 4 in. thick panels, and its 
stuck-on mouldings, is made to do service in 
place of the former, in which the framing was 
from 2 in. to 24 in., with a thickness of panelling 
(in the centre) almost flush with the framing. 
Throughout the eighteenth century and in the 
earlier part of the present century, the doors of 
our private mansions and public offices were not 
only made to present a pleasing and effective 
appearance, but were made with a view to their 
durability and the safety of the household. 
These latter points are seldom considered now, 
particularly in towns and cities, on account of 
our organised police system. The constable is 
expected to secure what the public leaves in- 
secure, and inducements are held out to thieves 
and burglars to force and break into dwellings 
through the flimsy character of the materials 








and workmanship of our doors and windows. 
There can be no question that, if suburban 
London of to-day was dependent on the system 
of police inspection that obtained in the open- 
ing years of this century, burglaries would 
count by the thousands nightly from the cha- 
racter of our doors and window-sashes, in make, 
materials, and fittings. Let us here draw a 
comparison between what may be called the 
old-fashioned and durable hall-door and the 
modern substitute in our suburban houses. 
The former was seldom less than 3 in. 
thick when finished and hung, for if framed 
of 2% in. scantling, the diagonal sheeting 
on the inside made it up to 3 in. The door 
outside was generally a six-raised-panelled 
one, with mouldings struck in the solid. The 
hinges were wrought iron, the lock was large 
and strongly made, there were top and bottom 
bolts, and a chain for fastening right across at 
night. We will pass over the large knockers 
and ornamental furniture. The fanlight over 
the door was generally semicircular, . with 
two or three or more bars radiating from the 
centre, but for safety there were upright 
bars of ornamental iron work fixed in the head 
of the door-frame, within the fan-light, rising to 
the soffit of the archabove. In several instances 
the old-fashioned hall-doors were oak framed, 
and had within their diagonal wooden sheeting 
on the inside sheets of iron, of the thickness, at 
least, of hoop iron. Sometimes the diagonal 
beaded matchwood was dispensed with, and the 
sheeting of iron supplied its place. The insides 
of the window-shutters to the principal rooms 
were also often sheeted with iron. This, then, 
was a specimen of the burglar-proof hall-doors 
of our grandfathers’ time. Let us see what 
their highly-civilised and law-abiding grand- 
children are content with, relying upon the arm 
of an officer who is supposed to be ubiquitous, 
but who nevertheless must be often absent 
when he is most needed. The modern suburban 
dwelling hall-door is seldom 2 in. in the thick- 
ness of its framing; indeed, it is often made 
from 1} in. timber, and when finished is, of 
course, less. It has four panels, the upper ones 
being glass, flowered and circular-headed, to 
make a “genteel”? appearance, and the two 
bottom panels are about 3} in. thick pine or deal. 
A common ogee-moulding is planted round the 
bottom panels, and the same kind of moulding 
is made to act as the ornament and rabbet for 
the glass panels on the top. Centre upright 
rails or muntins form the divisions between the 
panels. There is no sheeting of any sort on 
the inside of this kind of hall-doors, but a 
shutter of the commonest and flimsiest kind is 
made to be affixed at night-time within the glass 
panels, but these shutters are not always used 
or put up by the servants. These hall-doors 
are hinged by a pair of metal butt hinges, have 
a very ordinary lock, and a few inches of night 
chain. . The chain in question is more used for 
keeping the door ajar at times to let in the 
fresh air and let out the foul, and for other 
household purposes, than for any absolute safety 
it affords. It can be seen at a glance that the 
modern suburban hall-door affords no protection 
against burglary. Its bottom panels could be 
kicked through by the heel of a man’s boot, or 
cut through in a few minutes by a certain 
class of pocket-knife, not to speak of those 
handy little and almost noiseless saws of which 
burglars, as well as joiners and cabinetmakers, 
know the use. The “jemmy,” however, that 
terrible night weapon and lever of the burglar, 
is all-sufficient to force our modern hall-doors 
from their hinges and flimsy fastenings. Give 
an experienced burglar a quarter of an hour’s 
security from a surprise on the part of an 
inmate of a house or passing policeman or other 
person outside, and your modern suburban hall- 
door and window-sashes will give way to the 
leverage he applies if he lacks a sharp-cutting or 
opening tool, which he seldom does in the form 
of ingenious pocket-knives, skeleton keys, &. 
Hall-doors whose outer face is flush at bottom 
with an oaken threshold or sill, should have a 
weather-board, a hinged one, that drops and 
rises as the door opens and shuts, and that 
provided with castors is the best kind. When 
the door terminates on a level landing or step 
level with the hall, and extending outwards for 
some distance beyond the face of the door 
cold draughts are certain, and a weather-board, 
is of little use, as it cannot project below the 
bottom rail, and some freedom in the opening 
of the door is necessary. Stationary weather- 


boards are little better than expedients for 
affording some relief when the space hetween 
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the door and the sill, or landing-step, is too 
much, and far beyond what is needed for 
freedom in opening. As a hall-door is subject 
to extremes of heat and cold in summer and 
winter, it should be made strong, and of well- 
seasoned timber. Glue-jointed panels should 
be avoided, for when not of suitable thickness, 
they are torn open by the scorching rays of 
the sun, or cracked by the incessant clapping 
that hall-doors are subject to in shutting on 
the part of servants or retiring visitors. 
Jointed panelling, therefore, should be discarded 
or not allowed. The heavy and sudden “ bang”’ 
of a hall-door, particularly in speculative-built 
houses, shakes the walls and floors from base- 
ment to roof-tree, knocks the poor plaster- 
work around the jambs or door-fraimes to 
pieces, loosens the hinges, and soon plays 
sad havoc with the very indifferent latches 
and locks. Dolorous indeed is the spectacle 
that hell-doors and their belongings and 
surroundings present in cheap-class specula- 
tion suburban houses. There are to be found 
in several of the old squares and private streets, 
ay, and in sundry City quarters, numerous 
massive and well-framed and finished hall- 
doors, swinging with steady freedom and ease 
on their original hinges. A strong and well- 
made door with good frame-work will never warp 
or go in winding. With perfectly plumb-hang- 
ing stiles or door-frame, and substantial flooring 
beneath, the door will, when well fitted and 
hung with three stout iron hinges, do good ser- 
vice for acentury and upwards. The locks and 
fastenings of such doors might require at long 
intervals a little repair or replacement from 
exceptional causes, but the door per se, if not 
subject to bad usage, would keep sound and 
serviceable as long as the house itself. Such 
doors as these, made conscientiously in the 
spirit that actuated the masters and workmen 
of the old school, are not in the market now, 
and can only be procured to order and at much 
additicnal cost above ordinary prices. A hall- 
door or room-door now of the standard kind, 
with the aid of machinery, can be sold at the 
price (and even under it) that a workman would 
formerly have received only for the making of 
it by hand-labour. 

Time and workmanship were two of the 
prime factors to be considered in the making of 
the old class of framed doors, with raised panels, 
moulded in the solid, and scribed at the angles 
instead of mitred. From four days to aweek 
might be honestly spent on some of the old 
class of doors, and the workman would be busy 
during the whole time. The flimsy four-panel 
parlour or drawing-room door, with its flat 
panels and stuck-on mouldings, even before 
machinery was introduced, took the workman 
from a day and a quarter to a day and a half to 
make it. Unaided he had to saw out the 
materials from 1} in. boards, and mortise, tenon, 
and prepare the mouldings by the aid of hand 
tools. Save in few places, thereare now mortising 
and tenoning hand-machines everywhere, and 
in large workshops steam power, and the work- 
man is spared much heavy labour in the pre- 
paration of his work. 

It would be desirable to see generally more 
solid and conscientious workmanship, along 
with better materials, not only in house joinery, | 
but other building branches. The employment 
of machinery should not only tend to the 
cheapening of production, but lead to the turn- 
ing out of varied and substantial workmanship. 
The dull, dead level of uniformity that now 
obtains in our doors and other framings, and 
their finishings, with pretence without and hol- 
lowness within, are sure signs of a decadence 
in skilled labour, and a departure from the con- 
scientious motive that prompted the masters 
and workmen of the old school to do honest 
and durable work, and, therefore, to build both 
wisely and well. 














The Proposed Roman Catholic Cathedral 
for Westminster.—We mentioned last week 
that the project for erecting a Roman Catholic 
Cathedral for Westminster had been revived by 
the offer of Sir Tatton Sykes to build the cathe- 
dral at his own cost. It is stated that the new 
cathedral will be built on the model of the 
Votive Church at Vienna, of which the Baron 
Heinrich von Ferstel was the architect. A 
double-page exterior view of the Votive Church 
appeared in the volume of the Builder for 1876 
(p. 662), and a two-page interior view and some 
details of the exterior in the volume for 1879, 
pp. 714-17. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


At the annual Academy exhibitions the archi- 
tectural drawings exhibited are generally either 
representations of ancient buildings or designs 
for contemplated buildings. We have here an 
opportunity of comparing the latter class of 
design with the realised conception, and to esti- 
mate at its true value the architectural skill of 
the designer, for the realisation is not infre- 
quently very different from the preconceived 
idea as shown on paper. In some few instances 
the reality excels the expectations raised; in 
others it falls short of these,—the detail which 
in the drawing appeared bold and effective is in 
execution flat and tame; even the proportions 
are not the same, and the want of a thorough 
practical training is observable throughout. 
Another thing we notice is that some architects 
do not hesitate to alter the detail as the work 
progresses, and the alterations are almost in- 
variably for the better; these are the men who 
bestow thought upon their work, and are not 
content to accept their first conceptions as the 
best they can do. But of all the representa- 
tions of a building the photograph is the most 
reliable, and photography is at its best in sub- 
jects of this nature, especially as regards detail. 
The chief difficulty seems to be to get a good 
point of view so as to take in at a proper angle 
and distance a sufficient portion of the building. 
We have here many admirable photcgraphs, but 
in the embarras de richesse before us we cannot 
undertake to notice these in detail; they are 
mostly from Continental buildings, and are 
probably well known to most of our readers. 
The well-selected views of Scottish subjects by 
Mr. John Annan, of Edinburgh, may not, how- 
ever, have attracted notice, and to those inte- 
rested they are well worthy of attention. 

The exhibition is not confined to mere repre- 
sentations of buildings, but contains statuettes, 
tapestry, designs for internal decoration, stained 
glass, and portraits and busts of deceased 
Scottish architects of note. Amongst the 
portraits we note those of William and Robert 
Adam, Playfair, Thos. Hamilton, Craig (who 
planned the new town of Edinburgh), Gillespie 
Graham (in Highland costume), Kemp (the 
architect of the Scott monument), Mathieson 
(architect of the Edinburgh Post-office, &c.), 
and a spirited bust of David Bryce. These are 
in the first room, which is mainly devoted to 
representations of Old Edinburgh,—quaint, in- 
teresting, and replete with associations which 
would filla volume. These nooks and corners, 
courts and alleys, have many of them dis- 
appeared, and more of them are bound to 
follow ; this will make these drawings more 
precious, and we have reason to know that they 
are highly prized by their owners. Craig's 
plan of the new town of Edinburgh shows a 
circus intersecting the centre of the length of 
George-street, a feature which, it is to be re- 
gretted, was not realised. Kemp’s drawings 
from Melrose Abbey, which he made ample use 
of in designing the Scott Monument, are careful 
and dainty pencil studies, and the drawings and 
model of the monument display the same care- 
ful hand. There isalso a design for completing 
Rosslyn Chapel by Kemp’s son, which shows 
that the cloak of the father had descended upon 
the son, but death cut off his early promise. 
A large oil colour representing St. Giles’s 
Cathedral before its so-called restoration by 
Burn shows how the building has been com- 
pletely altered both in outline and detail; a 
curiously irregular and picturesque pile it must 
have been, but it is now effectually tamed down 
to the common-place. It would now be not 
only undesirable but impossible to- restore it, 
in the proper sense of the word, but as much 
may be done for the exterior as is being done to 
the exterior, and we are not without hope that 
ultimately the whole pile will be brought in 
unison so as to present an esthetic ensemble. 

In the next room we find a series of beauti- 
ful water-colour drawings of Oriental buildings 
by Mr. Phené Spiers; a magnificent “ Pictorial 
Representation of a Temple of Victory, according 
to antique Sages,’ by Professor Donaldson ; and 
the fine design for the Royal Scottish Academy 
Buildings by the late Thomas Hamilton, show- 
ing two distinct buildings for the National 
Gallery and the Academy, Doric in style and 
adorned with groups of statuary. For these 
drawings the architect was awarded a gold 
medal at the first Paris Exhibition. Mr. Hamil- 
tor’s rendering of Gothic is very inferior to his 
rendering of Classic architecture, as may be 
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seen in his design for the Edinburgh Assembly 
Hall. Apropos to the Assembly Hall, there is 
a design by the late Welby Pugin for a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral for Edinburgh, an examina- 
tion of which will satisfy the most sceptical 
that Pugin was the master-hand in designing 
that hall. The cathedral is a fine conception, 
with three spires and all the requisite append- 
ages. The late Bishop Gillies used to express 
sanguine expecta'ions that this design would be 
realised, but that appears to be as far off as 
ever, and in all probability, if a cathedral is 
ever built for the Roman Catholics of Edin- 
burgh, an entirely new design will be required. 
The designs of the late Alexander Thomson, of 
Glasgow, of which several are exhibited, show 
how a new expression can be given to the 
Classical style, and his works are of the class 
which appear to greater advantage when 
executed than as they are foreshadowed by the 
designer. As specimens of powerful draughts- 
manship, nothing exhibited surpasses Mr. 
Street’s handiwork. The bird’s-eye view of 
the Law Courts is especially remarkable. Quite 
after a different manner are the drawings by 
Mr. Waterhouse of the Manchester Assize 
Courts and the Natural History Museum at 
Kensington. And in a different manner still 
are a number of admirable sketches by T. 
Raffles Davidson. The beautiful architectural 
design, of Renaissance character, for the Prince 
Consort Memorial in Edinburgh, by J. Star- 
forth, has not lost in the keeping. Many think 
that it would have been a greater ornament to 
the city than the equestrian group which was 
chosen. Mr. Starforth also sends views of 
several churches and public buildings which we 
believe have not been before exhibited. The 
designs for country mansions, by the late David 
Bryce, of which there are a number in the 
rooms, continue to hold their place in the first 
rank; none of his successors exhibit the like 
vigour and variety in the treatment of the 
Scottish Baronial style. We have also Mr. 
Bryce’s design for Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, the upper portion of the tower of 
which is, if we mistake not, somewhat different 
from the original conception. 

A goodly display is made of designs submitted 
in competition for the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings, and amongst these is the selected 
design by Mr. Young. Someof the competitive 
drawings for the Birkenhead Town-hall are 
beside these, the reaction in favour of the 
Classical style being manifested in all of them, 
but we fail to observe freshness of treatment 
in any one of them. Nevertheless, they are 
all more or less possessed of a certain dignified 
character, such as did not always obtain when 
Gothic was in the ascendant. 

No architectural exhibition would now be 
complete without examples of the modern inter- 
pretation of the style of the time of the good 
Queen Anne. Of these the most notable are 
the “ Mansions in Cadogan-square, London.” 
The late Mr. Rochead, of Glasgow, is well 
represented; his ‘‘ Premiated Design for Govern- 
ment Offices, London,” elegant in detail, and 
striking in general effect, would, we think, have 
excelled in beauty the buildings which now face 
St. James’s Park; and his “ Design for the 
Glasgow University,” after a different manner, 
is possessed of considerable dignity, but like 
most, if not all, Classicists, he fails in his 
rendering of Gothic. ‘‘Twelve Suggestive 
Designs for Churches” are pretty enough upon 
paper, but they would be weak and ineffective in 
execution. We do not forget that Mr. Rochead 
designed Free St. Mary’s Church, Edinburgh, 
which, externally, is not devoid of merit. 

Kemp’s “ Design for a New Palace at Dal- 
keith, for the Duke of Buccleuch,” is repre- 
sented by a large model. We do not think his 
Grace has reason to regret that the project was 
abandoned ; it would doubtless from mere mass 
have been a striking building, but the detail as 
shown has a cast-iron uniformity about it, and 
the numerous false gables would not have pro- 
duced a happy effect. The style is Elizabethan, 
and the buildings are disposed on three sides 
of a quadrangle, a square tewer rises above 
the principal entrance, and there are minor 
towers at the re-entering angles. A model 1s 
not the best means of showing the design of a 
building, although to the uneducated it may be 
so, and it is probable that a man possessed of 
so much fancy as Kemp was would have allowed 
his fancy greater play than appears on the 
model, but there are few living architects of 
note who could not produce a design infinitely 
superior. Near this model is placed a marble 
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bust of Mr. Burn, who designed Montague 
House, London, for the Duke, which we under- 
stand, superseded the Dalkeith project. 

The walls of the south room are hung with 
peautiful examples of Arras, Gobelins, and 
Brussels tapestry, exhibited by Messrs. Whytock, 
Reid, & Co., who also show many excellent 
designs for furniture and wall - decoration. 
Equally good are similar designs by Scott, 
Morton, Brown Bros., J. W. Small, and others, 
all exemplifying the advance of taste in these 
matters. And the like good taste is shown in 
the mural decorations of Messrs. Bonar, Dobie, 
Hall, and others. Designs for stained glass, by 
Messrs. Ballantine, Graham, Ross, Adams, and 
Small, deserve favourable notice ; as do also 
designs for wall-papers and hangings, by C. A. 
Jockel; and for tesselated pavements, by W. 
Stevenson, and Hawley & Co. 

The statuary is mainly made up of the 
models for the Scott monument by various 
sculptors. There is a model design for the 
Byron memorial, by D. W. Stevenson, showing 
the poet standing on a rock with figures of 
Liberty and Poesy at the base; also a “ Model 
for the Buchanan Memorial Fountain, proposed 
to have been erected in Edinburgh, by John 
Rhind,” enriched with sculptured group, &c. 

We are fully sensible that in this rapid sketch 
we have omitted to notice many excellent 
designs, but we trust we have given our readers 
a slight notion of the materials of which the 
exhibition is composed. 








THE PRIORY OF WHITEFRIARS AND 
ITS SANCTUARY. 


BetwEEN Whitefriars-street and Bouverie- 
street a great gap has been formed by the demoli- 
tionof the old Bolt-in-Tun Inn. The portion of tais 
once celebrated coaching-house fronting Bou- 
verie-street not many years ago, was named the 
Sussex Hotel, and the coaching-office at 64, 
Fleet-street, became a railway receiving-house. 
The date, 1692, on a stone above the Bouverie- 
street entrance, was probably the year in which 
the inn was erected. 

Entering from Whitefriars-street we came 
upon the débris of the ancient hostelry mingled 
_ with those of the “ Hospitium Vocatum [ called | 
Le Bolt-en-Ton,”’ of which the White Friars had 
a grant in 1443; nay, more, upon a tower 
which formed part of the church of the White 
Friars,—-the brothers of the Blessed Mary of 
Mount Carmel,—founded by Sir Richard Gray, 
knight, in the year 1241. King Edward I. 
granted the brethren a plot of ground in Fleet- 
street whereon to build their house, writes 
Stow in 1603, which was since re-edified or new 
builded by Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, 
about 1350. John Loufkin, a stock fishmonger, 
who was mayor of London in 1348, and again in 
1365-66, ‘granted a lane called Croker’s-lane, 
leading from Fleet-street to the Thames,—a 
portion probably of Bouverie-street,—to build 
in the west end of the church. In the year 
1407 the body of Sir Robert Knowles, 
knight, was brought to London, “and 
honourably buried by the Lady Constance, 
his wife, in the body of White Friars’ Church, 
which he had newly builded,’ and to which, 
in 1420, the bishop of Hereford added a choir, 
presbytery, and steeple. The church was sur- 
rendered at the Reformation, and in place of it, 
writes Stow, “be now many fair houses builded, 
lodgings for noblemen and others.” The old 
hall, or refectory of the brotherhood, became 
the first Whitefriars Theatre. ‘It hath been 
used asa place for the presentation of plays 
and interludes,’’ we learn from an MS. survey 
of 1616, “‘for more than thirty years last by 
the children of Her Majesty. It hath little or 
no furniture for a playhouse, saving an old 
tattered curtain, some decayed benches, and a 
few worn-out properties and pieces of Arras 
for hangings to the stage and tire - house 
- [dressing-room]. The rain hath made its way 
in, and if it be not repaired, it must soon be 
plucked down, as it will fall.” “‘ The children 
of Her Majesty” is explained by the title-page 
of the comedy, “ Woman is a Weathercock,’’ 
printed in 1612, which was acted “divers times 
privately at the White Friers by the Children 
of the Revels.” This last paragraph refers to 
one of the few final performances in the meta- 
morphosed refectory, which, having served the 
Purpose of a playhouse for thirty-three years, 
was pulled down in 1613. 

The Jibrary and other parts of this priory 
were granted by. Henry VIII. to Richard 





Moresyne; the chapter-house and some other 
parts to William Butts, whose name and calling 
Shakspeare, in his play of “‘ Henry VIII.,” has 
handed down to us. The scene is the lobby of 
the King’s council-chamber. Butts crosses the 
stage, talking aloud to himself, and without any 
sign of recognition, passes Cranmer, who ex- 
claims :— 
«Tis Butts, 

The king’s physician; as he pass’d along 

How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me, 

Pray Heaven he sound not my disgrace ! ’’ 


The last blow levelled at the priory was the 
grant by Henry VIII. of the reversion of all the 
messuages of the Carmelites to Thomas West, 
Lord la Warre. 

The district or precinct of the Whitefriars 
long enjoyed peculiar privileges; among these 
the right of sanctuary, which was continued 
after the dissolution, and enlarged in 1608 by 
royal charter. It appears from the Clause Roll 
of King Edward III. (1346), that both men and 
women of bad repute had for a considerable 
time made their abode so close to the White 
Friars, that the holy brotherhood could not 
celebrate divine service in their church in con- 
sequence of the continual clamour and outcries 
by which the district was disturbed, and the 
mayor and aldermen of London were ordered in 
the king’s name, for the tranquillity of the prior 
and brethren, to remove the nuisance. Strype 
informs us that Whitefriars was, since its 
building in houses, inhabited by gentry; but 
some of the inhabitants taking upon them to 
protect persons from arrest, upon a pretended 
privilege belonging to the place, the gentry 
left it, and it became a sanctuary unto the 
inhabitants, which they kept up by force 
against law and justice. He also tells us 
that when the sheriff and his posse comitatus 
made a descent upon its inhabitants, his 
coming not being concealed, and they having 
notice thereof, took flight by water to the 
Mint in Southwark, another such place, 
until the hurly-burly was over, and then they 
returned. This district, in which fraudulent 
debtors, gamblers, abandoned women, and other 
outcasts of society, formed a community, 
adopted a cant language, and openly resisted 
the execution of every legal process upon any 
of their members, was known, at least as early 
as 1623, by the name of Alsatia. Cowrtine 
in Otway’s “The Soldier’s Fortune” (1680), 
exclaims, “‘’Tis a fine equipage I am likely to 
be reduced to. I shall be, ere long, as greasy 
as an Alsatian bully; this flopping hat, pinned 
up on one side, with a sandy weather-beaten 
peruke, dirty linen, and, to complete the figure, 
a long scandalous iron sword jarring at my 
heels.” An Alsatian squire is represented in 
Tempest’s “‘ Cryes of London,” 1711, asa young 
gallant, with cane, sword, hat, feather, and 
Chedreux wig. The most vivid pictures of 
Alsatian life are to be found in Shadwell’s 
“Squire of Alsatia,” to which Sir Walter 
Scott was so much indebted for the ground- 
work of a considerable portion of his “ For- 
tunes of Nigel.” In the play there is a great 
dinner at the George tavern in the White- 
friars. One of the company is mistaken for a 
bailiff, and a cry is raised,— Help, help! an 
arrest, an arrest!”? Then follow the stage 
directions,—‘‘ All cry out ‘An Arrest.’ Drawers 
and some of the rabble come in and join the 
cry, which get into the street, where they cry 
out too.” In another part of the play, in order 
to resist an arrest, ‘‘They” (according to stage 
directions) ‘‘ cry out ‘ An Arrest!’ Several flock 
to them with all sorts of weapons; women with 
fire-forks, spits, paving-shovels, &c.”’ Another 
stage direction,—a sergeant and party of the 
Guards have entered the precinct, —‘‘ The 
debtors run up and down, some without their 
breeches, others without their coats; some out 
of the balconies, some crying out ‘ Oars, oars! 
Sculler! Five pounds fora boat! Ten pounds 
for a boat! Twenty pounds fora boat!’ The 
inhabitants all come out, armed as before, but 
as soon as they see the musqueteers, they run, 
&c.’? Shadwell boldly denounced the sanctuary 
of villany. Towards the conclusion of the play, 
Sir Edward Belford, “A merchant, who, by 
lucky hits, has gotten a great estate, lives 
single with ease and pleasure, reasonably and 
virtuously,”’ exclaims,—“‘ Was ever such impu- 
dence suffered ina Government? .. . Methinks 
*tis strange that places so near the king’s palace 
should be no part of hisdominions. . . . Should 
any place be shut ayainst the king’s writ or 
posse comitatus 7?” 

The George Tavern, above alluded to, was 





the printing-office of William Bowyer, after 
him, of Thomas Davidson, and now forms a 
portion of the printing establishment of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. 

Enough of Alsatia and its unsavoury associa- 
tions. In the reign of William III. the law was 
stoutly enforced within the precinct, and its 
privileges were abolished. The Tatler, in 1709, 
says “‘ Alsatia is in ruins.” 

Those who take an interest in all that apper- 
tains to old London, and are not afraid of 
tramping through a few inches of mud, and 
clambering over mounds of broken chalk and 
bricks, may yet see the portion of the northern 
side of the Tower, whose flat, squared stones 
indicate no period nor style of architecture, 
and which, for more than 200 years, has served 
as a buttress to the Bolt-in-Tun ; and many re- 
mains of the massive archways of the cellar- 
ages of the refectory, from which, doubtless, 
the good red wine was brought forth to pledge 
the return of the victorous Crusaders, and 
which, after a lapse of four centuries, became 
the refuge and lurking-place of poverty and 
felony. Improvement has issued its fiat, and 
on these ruins, within a few weeks, will rise 
buildings dedicated to the business requirements 
of London. 








ROMAN BRICKS AND TILES.* 


THE bricks and tiles made by the Romans are 
interesting specimens of the plastic industry of 
ancient times, and their form and dimensions 
vary within certain limits, exact mechanical 
accuracy not being, however, found in them. 
Their bricks may be classified into square and 
oblong models. To the former belong the 
bipedales, measuring about 19} in. square. The 
sesquipedales, about 15 in. square, and the 
tetradora, 7 in. to 8 in. square; the thickness 
of these kinds being relatively small, from 1} in. 
to 2 in. To the oblong models belong the 
pentadora, 15 in. long by 7} in. wide, which 
were used, for instance, in the Imperial 
palace at Treves. The bessales, measuring 
about 10°in. by 8 in., were principally used in 
connexion with the construction of heating 
appliances, &c. Semicircular bricks were also 
used in the building of round pillars, and where 
Roman building works have been discovered 
numerous specimens of this particular kind of 
brick have come to light. 

The tiles (tegule) were usually 16 in. long, 
103 in. wide, and 1% in. thick, although some- 
times 8? in. square, and were made of a similar 
substance to the bricks, but harder and less 
fine, being also sometimes mixed with small 
stones. When used for baths and covering 
walls they were often ornamented with floral 
and geometrical decorations cut out. When 
used forroofing they were provided with a hole 
or were bent in a slope at the sides. The ledges 
rising above each other were covered with tiles 
of a semicylindrical form. On the tiles of the 
lowest row, the lower one was usually deco- 
rated with an ornamented edge, and provided 
with a gargoyle in the shape of a plastic modelled 
lion’s head, while the half-cylinders of this row 
were finished off with Medusa-heads, masks, 
dolphins, busts of Venus or Juno, &. Two 
pieces of this description which were found in 
the East Indies; and date from the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, are described by Birch as 
having been even more richly ornamented, repre- 
senting Neptune on his chariot drawn by hippo- 
campi, and Cybele on a ship. Tiles were also 
used (particularly the bipedales) in the burial 
of the dead. A layer of them formed the base 
of the grave, while two rows, placed like rafters 
against each other, formed a roof over the 
corpse. The funeral urns were also in some 
cases covered with a tile. 

A particular description of tiles, 17 in. long, 
7 in. wide, and 5 in. deep, was used in connexion 
with the building of baths as well as in the 
construction of internal walls. Incised lineal 
ornamentation is frequently found to have been 


employed. 
There would seem to have been some legal 
enactment in force (although frequently 


evaded), according to which the mark of the 
manufacturer had to be impressed on bricks 
and tiles; this figure being usually round, 
although it was in some cases oval or square. 
This mark was surrounded by an inscription. 
The more complete specimens of this marking 
have been found in Italy, and do not begin 
from an earlier date than the reign of Domitian. 

* From a paper on Roman Plastic Manufactures, con- 
tributed to the Sprechsaal, by Herr Jannicke. 
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In addition to the designation of the factory, or 
of its owner’s name as well as of the property 
from which the clay was derived, it is by no 
means unusual to find the year hoted, or a 
record of the name of the reigning emperor. 
In most cases only the initial letters of the 
names appear. Other ornaments, such as 
figures of deities, stars, palm-branches, crowns, 
animals, &c., are also found in connexion with 
this class of work. 

More historical interest is, however, attached 
to the records which some specimens of tiles 
furnish as to the legions which occupied at one 
time the places where they have been dis- 
covered. Thus at the Roman fortress at 
Taunus, one of the most noteworthy in Ger- 
many, tiles have been discovered bearing in- 
scriptions which indicate that the eighth and 
twenty-second legions were once in occupation 
of that stronghold. 








RIMINI. 


M. CHARLES YRIARTE, to whom the artistic 
world is so deeply indebted for the works he 
has published on Venice and Florence, has now 
added a third volume to his valuable series in 
the book which at present lies before us.* To 
those unacquainted with the peculiar artistic 
interest of the little town of Rimini on the 
Adriatic coast, the subject might at first sight 
scarcely seem to promise a field of inquiry im- 
portant enough to fill a portly quarto volume of 
over 500 pages of text, illustrated with 200 
engravings, all of considerable beauty, and be- 
longing almost entirely to one period of art. It 
is with this period,—the Renaissance,—that the 
story of Rimini is so intimately bound up, and 
with it the romantic existence of the ruler of 
Rimini, Sigismund Malatesta, to whose stirring 
life M. Yriarte devotes no small portion of his 
volume. 

Sigismund Malatesta,—whose striking profile 
has been made familiar to all lovers of art by 
the characteristic medal of Pisanello to be 
found in every moderately complete collection 
throughout the world,— Sigismund Malatesta is 
as representative a type as could possibly be 
found of those condottieri or mercenary generals 
who, during the troubled days of Italian his- 
tory, served so singularly, in the midst of war, 
of rapine, and confusion, to spread throughout 
the peninsula the love of learning and of art 
which marks deeply the fifteenth century; 
men of the sturdy stamp of our own English 
mercenary John Hawkwood, employed by the 
Florentines, and whose equestrian portrait, 
painted of colossal size by Paolo Uccello, never 
fails to attract the attention of the visitor to 
Santa Croce at Florence. In those sad days of 
turmoil wkich harassed Italy during the Middle 
Ages and the early years of the Renaissance, 
due to the still unappeased disputes between 
the Popes and the German Emperors,—dis- 
putes to a lengthy summary of which M. 
Yriarte devotes several most interesting 
chapters,—ambition found ample scope for the 
exercise of its wildest dreams, and many are the 
names of famous leaders who succeeded in 
founding families,—some still in existence,—on 
the ruins of the principalities they themselves 
had helped to overthrow. Yet to these condot- 
tiert, these captains of adventure, civilisation,— 
culture, as we call it,—owes a debt of gratitude 
for the part they played in fostering at their 
courts the learning and art which simultaneously 
and under many complicated influences were 
awakening into new life throughout Italy; for, 
while Florence largely monopolised the artistic 
and literary revival which we have now come 
to understand as the Renaissance, the move- 
ment was in no way centralised. The very 
dissensions which tore Italy served, in fact, to 
aid its spread, as the constant sentences of 
banishment drove from court to court the 
learned men who brought in their train the love 
of letters and of art. From the whirlpool of its 
institutions into which Italy was for centuries 
thrown by the quarrels of popes and emperors 
and their respective partisans, gradually, as the 
Renaissance approaches,. we see comparative 
order evolved, an@ the various ruling families 
which held power till almost within our days 
settled in the cities which in many cases the 
mercenary leaders employed by them had seized 
by force of arms. 

The changes through which Italy in these 








* “Un Condottiére au XVe Siécle. Rimini: Etudes sur 
les Lettres et les Arts & la Cour des Malatestas.”’ By 
Charles Yriarte, Paris: J. Rothschild. 





centuries passed, “it is,” as truly remarks 
M. Yriarte, “the marvellous privilege of the 
arts, of architecture, and of sculpture, to bring 
before our eyes. If we examine the monuments 
attentively, we shall find in them the living 
image of the chronological development of past 
events; the pagan temples converted into 
basilicas speak to us of the first Christian cen- 
turies, and the fall of the Empire.. Altino, 
Aquileia, show us the ruins heaped up by the 
barbarians ; Ravenna speaks to us of the efforts 
of the Gothic kings to introduce their rule, and 
there we see the East invading the West to 
take revenge for its conquests. Aversa, Lucera, 
Manfredonia, the Norman towers of Puglia and 
Calabria, speak of the strange story of those 
French knights who returned from the Holy 
Land, to break lances with the Saracens en- 
camped in the South of Italy. Foggia and 
Naples still bear the traces of the Hohenstauffen, 
and we read their names on their still standing 
palaces. In Lombardy, in Emilia, in Romagna, 
everywhere rise these palaces of the communes, 
as rugged as the time which brought them into 
existence, side by side with the palaces of the 
podestats, in the walls of which can still be 
seen the escutcheons of the successive rulers ; 
while a little later the noble dwellings of the 
princes of the fifteenth century will speak to 
us of the supreme taste and refinement of an 
epoch prodigious in its intellectual energy.” 

M. Yriarte has largely followed this excellent 
principle of laying stress on the historical value 
of artistic relics, and his volume is crowded 
with representative illustrations, which, in 
addition to rendering his work attractive to the 
general reader, singularly increase the value of 
the book to the art-student and the seeker after 
those suggestive decorative motives in which 
the Renaissance is so rich. Through the 
courtesy of the publisher, M. Rothschild, to 
whose wise exercise of capital no small share of 
credit is due for the publication of M. Yriarte’s 
various handsome volumes, we are enabled to 
produce some of the illustrations. 

M. Yriarte has traced at considerable length 
the constitution of the Italian monarchies and 
the part played by the companies of adventurers 
who aided in the task,—men of whom may be 
taken asa type the Visconti, whose tomb now 
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in the museum of the Brera we reproduce. 
M. Yriarte relates in detail the story of one of 
the greatest of the condottieri families, the Mala- 
testa, who for two centuries ruled Rimini ag 
princes, as great and lettered warriors, ag 
Meecenases, and as captains of adventurers. In 
this strange family, as truly observes the 
author, the traditions of love for art and letters, 
of acute military skill, and unflinching perfidy 
seem hereditary. Almost all the Malatestas 
are in some way famous. Till the world’s end 
the romantic story of Francesca di Rimini,—of 
which, by the way, M. Yriarte has published a 
separate volume, charmingly illustrated with 
sketches by Ingres and Ary Scheffer,—will 
throw a halo of interest round the little city 
nestling on the Adriatic coast. 

But the most illustrious of the family was 
Sigismund Malatesta, in whom seem united, in 
the most singular proportions, all the character- 
istics, good and bad, of his race. The most 
ambitious of condottieri, we find him wandering 
from north to south of Italy; the most warlike 
of warriors, he is for ever besieging new cities, 
—he earned the title of Poliorcetes,—while in 
his own dominions he displays the. utmost 
skill as a military engineer; his court is the 
centre, in a brilliant period of Italian history, of 
the brightest minds of the day. His love of 
art and letters is no mere pretentious patronage ; 
he is himself an able scholar, and though proved 
beyond question guilty of the foulest crimes, 
is not alone a poet of delicate tastes, but the 
earnest protector of men of letters and artists, 
with whose ashes, laid in the Pantheon he 
caused to be built by the great architect, Leo 
Battista Alberti, he desired his memory 
should be handed down to posterity. Such a 
character, it can be understood, lends itself to 
suggestive treatment, and, indeed, the story of 
Malatesta’s life and that of his ancestors reads 
like a fascinating romance in the skilful hand of 
M. Yriarte. 

Of all the great condottiert who figure so 
conspicuously in Italian history, the Malatestas 
could boast the oldest lineage, a title of no small 
distinction in a society so strangely constituted 
as was that of the Italy of the Renaissance. 
This lineage M. Yriarte traces from the 
centenarian Malatesta da Verucchio (1212- 
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Tomb of Pandolphus Malatesta, erected 1460. 
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Funeral Monument of Barnabo Visconti, A.D. 1370. 





1312), and his son Giovanni il Scanciato, the 
Cripple (who is no other than the murderer of 
Francesca and Paolo in Dante’s touching story), 
through the various other members of the 
family, many of them illustrious, among these 
Malatesta dei Sonnetti, senator of Rome (1370- 
1429), and so through the branch which ruled 
at Pesaro (where Malatesta dei Sonnetti built the 
beautiful Church of San Domenico, the portal of 
which, 1390, we shall reproduce), and through 
the Malatesta branch which ruled at Rimini, 
down to Carlo Malatesta, with whom, though a 
famous warrior, we commence to trace the 
family interest in art and letters.* The 


* Respecting the battle of Sant’ Egidio, in which Carlo 
was taken prisoner, M. Yriarte has inserted an interesting 
note relating to the Paolo Uccello in our National Gallery, 
believed to represent the battle. Intimately acquainted, as 














measure of Carlo’s culture, as we may term it, 
may to no small extent be judged by his early 
appreciation of Ghiberti’s talent. Carlo offered 
the young artist a permanent position at his 
court, and had not the famous competition been 
opened for the gates of the Baptistery of 
Florence, calling Ghiberti back from Rimini, 
the Florentine would have left behind him at 
Carlo’s court something more than the large 





M. Yriarte has every right to claim to be, with the subject 
of Malatestian history, he fails, he tells us, to discover in the 
work “‘any sign, form, scutcheon, emblem, or impresa”’ 
which can justify the tradition of the picture representing 
the battle. ‘‘There is, unfortunately, nothing on the 
standard, on the arms, or the armour which would lead us 
to —— any connexion with the Malatesta. The tradi- 
tion, however, is strong, and must be relied upon, I 
should rather regard it as the battle of Ripa di Trento, or 
some other of the engagements of Sigismund’s youth,”’ 


See p. 55 (note). 




















enamels with which he is known to have deco- 
rated the walls of the prince’s residence. In 
the first years of this fifteenth century, the city 
of the Malatestas was already famous for the 
artists and men of letters gathered together on 
the shores of the Adriatic, in the town where 
the Roman arch of Augustus, surmounted by 
its picturesque Medizeval merluzzt, still stands 
to tell in its stones the story of the stirring 
history through which the city has passed. 

Pandolfo III. was no less an enlightened 
patron of letters than his brother. He sur- 
rounded himself with distinguished men of 
letters. In his suite when at war he carried a 
company of improvisatori, poets and comedians. 
** He and his brother, Carlo,”’ remarks M. Yriarte, 
‘“‘are, perhaps, before the De’ Medici, the first 
princes who treated with noble familiarity the 
artists whom they protected.” To Pandolfo, 
Sigismund, his son, erected in the porch of the 
Church of San Francesco at Fano the tomb a 
view of which we reproduce, and which from 
its Classic severity it is easy to attribute to 
Leo Battista Alberti. 

With Sigismund (1417-1468) we reach the 
most illustrious member of the Malatesta race. 
With Sforza, with Alfonso of Aragon, with 
Piccinini and Urbino, he ranks as one of the 
greatest warriors of his time. With the first 
De’ Medici, Federigo of Montepeltre, the Duke 
of Este, Nicholas V., and Pius II., Burckhardt 
places him among the initiators of ‘“‘ humanism.” 
“Of all the princes of the Italian fifteenth 
century, he it is who perhaps best represents 
the tendencies of an epoch in which, under the 
high culture of the early days of the Renais- 
sence, still appears the man of the Middle Ages, 
with his coarseness, his violence, and indomit- 
able character.” ‘His body was of iron,” 
writes M. Yriarte; “repose seemed scarcely 
necessary for him, he remained insensible to 
the utmost rigours of climate ; he drank brackish 
water, supported hunger without a murmur, 
and would keep in his saddle day and night. 
This man, terrible in his anger, implacable in 
his hatred, who challenged the Duke of Urbino, 
who attempted to poison Sforza, and, as a last 
resource in a difficult position, did not hesitate 
to call the Sultan to his aid to invade Italy, yet 
knew patiently how to suffer all the delays of a 
siege, and whilst the breach was being made or 
the mine dug, traced the design of an escarp- 
ment with his engineer Valturio, entrusted 
with the erection of the Rocca Malatestiana, or 
corresponded with Lorenzo the Magnificent on 
the subject of the decoration of one of his 
chapels by Florentine artists. Before Cremona, 
besieged by him, he wrote to the painter 
Piero della Francesca; before Siena, while at 
war, he decided with Leo Battista Alberti and 
Matteo da Pasti the form to be given to the 
dome of the Church of San Francesca at 
Rimini.” Audacity, impiety, military talent, 
refined intellectual culture, are the qualities 
and gifts, so Burckhardt tells us, to be met 
with in this one man. ‘Towards men of letters 
and artists he showed a courtesy usually re- 
served alone to women, and he was susceptible 
of the warmest enthusiasm for every intel- 
lectual subject. Love made him a poet, he 
was born an orator; his taste led him to appre- 
ciate in Leo Battista Alberti a precursor of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and an emulator of the 
greatest of the reformers in architecture, 
Brunelleschi. And yet this hero, the man of 
culture, could degenerate at a moment into a 
wild beast. If we are to believe Pius II. we 
must go back to the darkest ages to find so 
many crimes heaped upon the head of one 
sovereign.. When we come to consider Sigis- 
mund Malatesta under all his various aspects, 
we turn by turn find ourselves hating, admiring, 
and loving this singular man, so full of contrasts. 
There is, as remarks M. Yriarte, “something 
generous in all this race of Atrides, stirring life 
animates them, they are heroes; while Europe 
is still plunged in the twilight of the Middle 
Ages we find these Italian princes holding in 
one hand the sword, in the other the laurel; 
they follow closely the initiative of Florence, 
and prepare the wonderful movement of the 
Renaissance through them, as, through the De’ 
Medici, the Este, the Sforza, the Montepeltre, 
the Gonzagas, and the great Popes, Italy, 
already queen in antiquity, once again seizes 
the sceptre and the dominion of the world in 
the name of form and of idea.” 

As a military engineer, there is ample evi- 
dence that Sigismund particularly excelled, 
even in an age when such acquirements were 
common to many princes. Federigo of Urbino 
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was famous as an engineer, and at his palace 
(now, alas! a ruin), as all who know it well 
remember, not some of the least interesting of 
the many decorative sculptures represent the 
whole war material of the fifteenth century. 
Like Federigo, with his able engineer-architect, 
Francesco di Giorgio, Sigismund had at his 
court the famous Roberto Volturio, a scientific 
engineer, who was in addition an artist. Under 
Volturio’s direction, Sigismund erected the once 
renowned Rocca Malatestiana, — now, if we 
mistake not, a prison,—the construction of 
which was commemorated by one of Matteo da 
Pasti’s most successful medals.* 








BABYLONIAN SCULPTURE. 


Wits its basis of fetish worship and its creed 
oft religio-magic, it is but natural that the 
religious art of Chaldza should be rich in 
symbolism. The numerous representations of 
the gods and mythic heroes which are found on 
the inscribed talisman seals, and in almost every 
case accompanied by some symbolical emblem, 
show how greatly the system had become 
developed in the land even at the earliest period 
of national life. Among a people whose priests 
were astronomers, astrologers, and magicians, 
and whose writing was of a pictorial origin, we 
may be sure that a rich series of symbolic 
representations of the characteristics of the 
gods were developed. The greater number of 
the symbols which were employed by the 
Babylonians were of astronomical origin, and 
we have, in the sculpture of which we give an 
illustration in our present number, a very 
interesting series of these symbols of divine 
or astronomical conceptions. This series of 
emblematic sculptures are found on a memorial 
stone discovered by Mr. Rassam during his 
recent excavations in Babylonia, and they 
are extremely interesting to the student of 
Oriental symbolism, as they afford some 
entirely new forms, upon which some informa- 
tion is given by the long inscription engraved 
on the stone. The inscription is a memorial 
stele, about 2 ft. 6 in. in height, of basalt, and 
was erected by a Babylonian named “ Sitti 
Merodach,” in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II., 
king of Babylon. The monarch in whose reign 
this stone was erected is not the great Baby- 
lonian monarch by whom the Jews were carried 
away captive, but an earlier sovereign of 
the same name, whose reign must be placed 
in the fourteenth century before the Christian 
era. There are already in the British Museum 
several stele of a similar character as regards 
the general arrangement, namely, bearing 
records of sales of estates or royal donations of 
land to the courtiers of some ancient king, and 
some of these we have previously noticed in 
an article upon “ Babylonian Land “Laws,” t 
and a subsequent one upon ‘“ Babylonian 
Foundation Stones.”{ This valuable monu- 
ment, now added to the national collection, 
is, however, all the more important in that 
both in the subject matter of the inscrip- 
tion and in the symbols of the divine pro- 
tectors of the stone it is entirely different 
from the previously-discovered monuments of 
this class. In the case of the monuments of 
Merodach Nadin-akhiand of Merodach Baladan I., 
which are now in the British Museum, the 
_ subject matter of the inscription bears little or 

no relation to the symbolical inscriptions which 
accompany it, these latter being but emblems 
of the gods who protect the stone. But in the 
case of this new inscription and sculpture we 
find that the former and other records of the 
same king serve to explain, in a most interest- 
ing manner, the symbols of the gods upon the 
stone. Those who have examined the monu- 
ments mentioned above as already in the 
national collection will see that in this tablet 
we have some entirely new symbols, or remark- 
able and interesting forms. In order to under- 
stand the nature of this interesting bas-relief, it 
will be necessary to glance briefly at the 
subject matter of the inscription, which, though 
not of an architectural nature, is extremely 
interesting. 

From the inscription it appears that during 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar there broke out a 
war with the kings of Elam, and especially in 
the southern portion of that empire, namely, in 
the province of Nagi, which was situated on the 
bank of the Ulai river,—the river on whose 

* To be continued. 


+ Builder, vol. xxxvi. (1878), p. 851. 
t Jbid., vol. xxxvii. (1879), p. 278. 








banks Daniel had one of his visions (chap. viii.), 
—a stream which Mr. Loftus has shown is to be 
identified with the modern Karun river, which 
is an eastern tributary of the Tigris, entering 
the main stream near Mohammerah. In the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar it is clear that the Ulai 
flowed directly into the Persian Gulf and not 
into the Tigris. 

In raising the necessary army for the expedi- 
tion, the king received great assistance from the 
man Sitti Merodach, who erected the stele, and 
in return granted him the rule of the cities 
captured during the campaign. From another 
inscription, which has hitherto been inexplicable 
until we recovered this interesting bas-relief, we 
learn a curious fact regarding this campaign. 
This inscription is found printed in “ Western 
Asiatic Inscriptiong,” vol. iii., pl. 52, No. 1, 
and it relates to a remarkable astronomical 
phenomenon occurring in the reign of the king. 
The inscription reads :— 

1. The star is hairy; its body, as the day, is 
bright. 

2. From its body, like the creeping thing the 
scorpion, a tail it forms. 

3. The omen foreseen is favourable, rejoicing 
the lord of the palace and of all the land. 

4, At this time even yet a master over all the 
land was not. 

5. Wickedness, rebellion, laws not existing. 

6. A chieftain now judges, the lord of that 
palace and that king by law is established. 

7. Obedience and peace in the land are made. 

8. These things were done | when | 

9.°When from the northern orbit to the 
southern orbit | was placed | 

10. Its length, like the tail of a scorpion, 
turning upward. 

11. This is according to the tablet | written |. 

12. When Nebuchadnezzar the land of Elam 
laid hold of. 

Turning now to Tableau E of the series of 
sculptures, we see an artistic representation of 
the events recorded in the above tablet. 

The king is seated on his throne clad in rich 
embroidered robes, and wearing on his head the 
royal cap of Babylonian sovereigns, while before 
him, with drawn bow, marches the scorpion 
Sagittarius. The figure here given is one of 
the most interesting, as it is full of mythic 
symbolism. Not only does it serve to illustrate 
the curious astronomical tablet quoted above, 
but it throws great light on curious passages 
in the legends of the hero Isdubar. The scor- 
pion was a favourite emblem in the symbolism 
of Babylonia. It was called “ Girtab,” or the 
insect of the double sting. 

In the fragments of the eighth of the Isdubar 
legends we learn how, when Isdubar was jour- 
neying southwards to the house of Death at 
the mouth of the rivers where dwelt Tamzi, the 
Chaldwan Noah, he met with two terrible 
creatures, who guarded the pathway of the Sun, 
—a scorpion man and his wife, whose crowned 
heads reached to heaven, and whose feet were 
in the land of the departed, and who guarded 
the Sun at his rising and setting. So 
terrible were these creatures that even the 
mighty Isdubar trembled before them. It is 
clear, therefore, that here we have a conception 
of the terrible astronomical visitant whose 
presence in the Chaldzean heavens nearly three 
centuries ago was regarded as a good omen for 
the king, based upon the legendary account of 
the scorpion men met by Isdubar in his journey. 
It will be observed that the tail of the scorpion 
is, in both tableaux E and F, turned upwards, as 
was that of the comet. By the side of the king 
is crouching one of the dogs of Merodach. In 
tableau A, and extending over the whole stone, 
perhaps the most important object is the figure 
of the serpent ; and it is extremely interesting 
to find the serpent mentioned as a special 
deity in the inscription. In the text he is 
called the serpent-god Subu, the son of the 
god of the Temple of Deir. The serpent in 
Babylonian mythology had a dual meaning. 
Astronomically it represented the Mar Gid-da 
or “long road,’”’—the milky way ; and from the 
name here given to it the god Subu,—“ it be 
spread forth,’’—it is evident that it is here used 
in this sense. It was also the emblem of Hea, 
the wisest of the gods, and as such was wor- 
shipped as the emblem of wisdom, and corre- 
sponded to the serpent in the Hebrew Paradise 
story. The other emblems in compartment A 
are those of the sun-god, the solar dish, with 
the wavy rays radiating from hiseyes. The 
crescent moon, the emblem of the goddess Istar 
or Astarte, and the full moon the emblem of her 
father, Sin, the moon-god. 





In compartment B, we have three shrines 
surmounted by roofs, modelled after the horned 
caps adorning the winged bulls, and called 
Papakhat in the inscriptions. These were the 
shrines of the three great gods, Anu, Bel, and 
Hea, the Babylonian Trinity,whom the owner of 
the stone invokes, and for whom his reverence 
does not permit him to make any symbolical 
representation. In compartment C, we have a 
series of representations of the leading planets, 
and especially of the deity Merodach. First, 
as the ram, the leader of the flock, a representa- 
tion which calls to mind the vision of Daniel,who 
says, ‘‘ There stood before the river a ram which 
had two horns, and the two horns were high.” 
The he-goat which comes next, with prominent 
horns, also may be the type of the he-goat seen 
by Daniel in his vision. These two forms may 
be taken as representations of the stars or 
planets which bore the names of the “ flock of 
heaven.” The scroll or papyrus roll is repre- 
sentative of Nebo, the scribe god. Passing to 
compartment D, we have some almost entirely 
new symbolical forms. The first, a curious 
form combined of the horse and the eagle, 
occurs on some of the monuments and cylinders, 
and is to be regarded asa representation of the 
horses of the noonday sun. These horses, we 
know from an inscription in the British Museum, 
were preserved in the Temple of the Sun-god, 
at Sippara, the ruins of which were ‘discovered 
and explored by Mr. Rassam. The third group 
in this series may also be taken in conjunction 
with this, namely, a curious figure of a horse’s 
head placed on an altar, the whole forming 
part of an engraved panel on a circular-headed 
stele. There seems to be some explanation of 
this group from the inscription. In it we read 
that the kifig went into battle mounted on 
“the horse of the gods,’’ and as he suffered 
some reverse in the battle, and the horse was 
slain, the animal seems to be commemorated 
here. It will be interesting to classical scholars 
to find here a type of the double-headed Cer- 
berus, called in the Assyrian inscriptions Assimi, 
or Liksal, the black dog, who had entrance to 
the house of death. The eagle which appears 
in this group is a type or emblem of the ‘‘Sun 
of Elam,” which was called the eagle god. 
The bull, from whose back proceeds the thunder- 
bolt, was the emblem of the great god Rimmor, 
the thunderer, who roared through the heavens, 
and tore the clouds with his lightning horns. 
The presence of this deity is well explained by 
a passage in the inscription which describes the 
battle on the bank of the Ulai:— 

They were placed, al] of them, the kings they 
made war. 

In their midst a fire burned. 

In their array they were glorious as the Sun. 

The whirlwind [came], rain rained, — the 
storm swept. 

In the furious onset of their battle, 

The lord of the chariot was borne with them. 

With such a nature-drawn parallel as this, it 
is clear why the air-god figures so prominently 
in the sculpture. To students of Indian my- 
thology the presence of the tortoise will be 
interesting, and possibly form some connexion 
with that of Manu, so well known in the Indian 
Cosmogonic legends. Of the lamp, the last 
symbol, it is impossible to offer any solution. 
From the foregoing description, which does not 
open up, by any means, all the wealth of the 
subject, it is clear that we have here a most 
interesting monument of Chaldwan symbolic 
art, and one which forms a unique object in our 
national collection. 








KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


OcR illustration shows one of the numerous 
blocks of buildings which have been erected 
in this town at the cost of Sir John Wm. 
Ramsden, bart. (virtually the ground-landlord 
of the town), under the direction of his agent, 
Major Graham, who, since his appointment, has 
not only conduced to the architectural additions 
to the town, but, by his influence with the Cor- 
poration, has been the means of securiag other 
important improvements. Mr. Crossland is the 
architect. We may find an opportunity to 
give some account of the progress this town has 
made during the last fifteen years. 








Mr. Samuel Trickett.—We are asked to 
announce the change of the name of Mr. 
Trickett’s firm from “Samuel Trickett” tc 
* Samuel Trickett & Sons.”’ 
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DDERSFIELD.—Mr. CROSSLAND, ARCHITECT. 
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MEMORIAL STONE RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN BABYLON. 


Date probably about Fourteenth Century B.C. 
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PREMISES, Nos. 30 & 32, PICCADILLY.——Messrs. Arncuer & Green, ARCHITECTS, 
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CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, EAST LONDON STREET, EDINBURGH.——Mkr. R. Rowanp ANDERSON, ARCHITECT. 
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CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 


THis church, which has been erected at a 
cost of about 20,0001., from the designs of Mr. 
R. Rowand Anderson, architect, is situated at 
the corner of Kast London-street. The plan 
consists of a large nave, 100 ft. long, 45 ft. 
wide, and 45 ft. from floor to wall-head. The 
chancel is about 60 ft. long, and has a small 
side chapel on the seuth side, and an aisle on 
the north. The vestries are entered from a 
door on the north side of the nave. Under- 
neath the church is a large hall and other rooms 
for congregational purposes. The baldacchino 
and other decorative features have not yet been 
executed, and the west end and baptistery are 
still incomplete. 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
Nos. 30 AND 32, PICCADILLY. 


THE building which we illustrate in our 
present number is on the north side of Picca- 
dilly, at the corner of Piccadilly-place, and 
extending eastward. 

The westernmost block has been erected for 
Messrs. Dobson & Son, jewellers, &c.; and the 
block adjoining, eastward, for Mr. C. E. Clifford, 
the well-known picture restorer. 

The fronts are of Portland stone, red Corse- 
hill stone, and grey granite, the carving having 
been executed by Messrs. Foxton & Horsman. 

The shop-fittings have been executed by 
Messrs. Yardley & Sons, of Clerkenwell. 

The whole of the works have been designed 
by Messrs. Archer & Green, of Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, whose designs have been satis- 
factorily carried out by Messrs. Perry & Co. 








SMOKELESS FUEL. 


WE are happy to welcome the adhesion of so 
reliable an authority as Sir John Hawkshaw in 
a matter which we have repeatedly advocated 
with more earnestness than visible effect. Sir 
John writes to the Times to urge, after the 
example set by New York, the use of anthracite, 
or smokeless coal, as the real preventive of 
black fog. It may be in the recollection of our 
readers that the outcome of some very careful 
remarks on the Smoke Prevention Exhibition 
at South Kensington, in our columns, pointed 
steadily in this direction. In our actual state 
of science, the only mode of preventing smoke, 
at all events from domestic fires, is to burn 
smokeless fuel. Hitherto it has proved impos- 
sible to consume smoke liberated by the com- 
bustion of ordinary fuel for household purposes. 
Of smokeless fuels there are two descriptions, 
viz., solid and gaseous; or, in other words, 
anthracite coal and gas. As to the latter, the 
chief drawback on its use isits cost. A ton of 
coal will yield only from 9,000 to 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas,—that is to say, 333 lb. of fuel, or 
less than 15 per cent. of the weight of coal. 
And although the value of the other 1,907 Ib., 
or, at all events, of a large proportion of 
it, is enongh to pay for the cost of distil- 
lation, we are still in face of a price which 
checks the use of clear, smokeless, and ever 
ready fuel. It may seem almost paradoxical, 
but our opinion is that it is the use of gas for 
lighting purposes that has been the main ob- 
stacle to its general utilisation as a fuel. For 
the production of light, the richer the gas is in 
carbon the higher is its illuminative power. On 
the other hand, for heating purposes, the larger 
the amount of hydrogen the better. All our 
efforts, however, have hitherto been chiefly 
directed to the improvement of the luminiferous 
quality of gas. Whether in the selection or in 
the treatment of coal, this object is continually 
kept in view. The increase of the heating 
power has been attempted by the Bunsen 
burner, and some other expedients. But we 
are yet at some distance from the time when 
we may expect to see a double gas main,—one 
set of pipes being intended for the conveyance 
of luminiferous, and one for that of calorific, 
fuel,—laid on to our houses. Unless, then, 
some revolution in this respect takes place, we 
must look forward for some time to come to the 
production of gas as rich as may be in carbon, 
and thus to the neglect of a cheaper and 
more calorific gas for the purpose of fuel. 
Under these circumstances the only alternative, 
—if we would diminish the terrible evil of fog, 
distressing as it is to every one, and often fatal 


cite. Wecall attention to Sir John Hawkshaw’s 
testimony, accordant as it is with long personal 
experience of the combustion of the coal in 
South Wales. Nor can we fail to repeat the 
recommendation that we before gave of the 
Pembrokeshire “ ball fire,” the balls being com- 
posed of culm, or anthracite dust mixed with 
clay,—as at the same time the cheapest and, 
taking it for all in all, the best of kitchen fires. 
This admirable fire, which never goes out, and 
on the grates containing which reliance may be 
placed for a supply of hot water at all times, 
had no advocate in the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, for the simple reason that it was 
only the users, and not the recommenders, of 
the method who would derive advantage from 
its adoption. Of course, London servants, or 
Yorkshire servants, or any but the active, 
sprightly maidens who hail from the anthracite 
districts, would rebel against the ball-fire. But 
in any case of improvement that kind of oppo- 
sition,—and we would be the last to deny its 
formidable nature,—has to be reckoned with. 
It is, we think, however, rather the negative 
than the positive aspect of the case which is 
most hostile. When the coal-merchant’s bill is 
set against the ill-will of the cook, there isa 
very powerful influence at work; and where a 
great economy is actually ascertained, it will, 
in many instances, turn the scale. But against 
the other difficulty, the doubts,—‘“‘ who ever used 
a ball-fire ?”’ ‘‘ who ever saw one ?” “ who ever 
heard of one ?’”’—the remedy is less obvious. 
And the fact that it is nobody’s interest to 
introduce the best fire (unless he can get 
something out of it), is the real dead-weight 
in the matter. So simple is the ball-fire that it 
can be burned in the rudest form of grate. 
Therefore no ironmonger has any lively interest 
that it should be burned, and it is not a great 
leap to say, therefore it is not burned anywhere, 
except on the very verge of the culm districts, 
where it has been burned from time immemorial. 
As to the introduction of anthracite coal, clear 
and bright as it is, into the dining-room, there 
are certain objections to be weighed against the 
advantage of its smokeless combustion; but as 
to the use of the ball-fire in the kitchen we 
‘know of no serious drawback to set against 
its smokelessness, its great heat, and its large 
economy. 








AN IMPORTANT, BUT NEGLECTED, 
ELEMENT IN: THE ECONOMY OF WATER 
TRANSPORT. 


THe unexampled increase in the traffic of the 
Suez Canal has been such as positively to choke 
that important sea-gate. From the amount of 
435,911 tons, which passed through the canal in 
1870, the tonnage has increased to 5,794,400 tons 
in 1881, thus having multiplied more than thir- 
teen-fold in eleven years. And that the returnsof 
1882 will be very largely inexcessof those of 1881 
there can benodoubt. Under these circumstances 
various proposals have been made for relieving 
the plethora of traffic. The original plan, re- 
commended under the French occupation of 
Egypt by Napoleon Bonapaste, was to ascend 
the Nile to near Cairo, and then to follow the 
present line of the Sweet Water Canal to the 
Bitter Lakes. Very recently this plan has been 
advocated in an English daily journal, while 
another contemporary has pointed out that if 
it prove practicable to cut a canal along the 
line of the now abandoned railway from Cairo 
to Suez a saving of fifty or sixty miles in dis- 
tance would be effected by this route as com- 
pared with that by Port Said. 

Possession, however, is said to be nine points 
of the law; and accordingly M. de Lesseps will 
no doubt carry out his present proposal of lay- 
ing out a million sterling in the construction of 
three great stations, or basins, forty kilométres 
square, in which a whole fleet of fifty or sixty 
vessels may anchor. These stations are to be 
constructed at Cantara, Timsah, and the 133rd 
kilométre on the canal. 

The point which here strikes us as one of 
great importance to the trade of the world 
(four-fifths of which, as far as the passage of 
the Suez Canal is concerned, are English), is 
one which has for the first time been brought 
into prominence by the writer of the article on 
Inland Navigation” in the October number 
of the Edinburgh Review for the present year. 
The reviewer points out that while we have 
admirable experiments on the form of boats and 





ships, such as those by which the late Mr. 


to the aged and the delicate,—is to burn anthra- | 





Froude has entirely revolutionised the theory of 
propulsion at sea, we have no experiments 
whatever as to the other half of the problem, 
viz., the best form of canal. It is known that 
the same vessel can maintain double the speed 
in the open sea that she can in a shallow 
canal. It is also known that with increase in 
the depth of a canal increase in speed is gained. 
But the proportion, which is the point in ques- 
tion, has never been studied. 

One of our own contributors has devoted 
much attention to the subject, on theoretic 
grounds. The relation between the flow of 
water and the cross section of a conduit is to 
some extent known, and there is reason to 
believe that the speed of vessels in canals may 
be determined by much the same formule. 
The importance of this investigation is shown 
to be cardinal by this very experience of the 
Suez Canal. The cross section of that water- 
way shows an area of 3,862 square feet. In 
this no vessels are allowed to pass one another 
while both are under way, and the speed main- 
tained is very slow. 

If the cross section of the Canal had been 
determined on hydraulic theory (and not with 
the sole aim of saving the banks from wash, 
without introducing any masonry or other pro- 
tection), a cross section of the same area of 
3,862 square feet might have been so- deter- 
mined as to allow free passage in all parts of 
the Canal for the largest vessels that now use it, 
without necessitating any stoppage at all. Not 
only so, but the speed attainable (with the same 
motor power) would have been double that now 
attained. 

We give these points as the result of theory, 
requiring, no doubt, confirmation by experiment. 
But the importance of the investigation cannot 
be denied. To face the sides of the Canal 
(which, in fact, is now being done in some parts) 
with stone, of course involves a great outlay. 
But as this outlay (if the above calculations be 
correct) would involve at least a quadruplica- 
tion of the ytility of the Canal (with a given 
quantity of excavation per mile) as a conduit 
for traffic, it seems to us that the institution of 
experiments with a view of confirming or cor- 
recting the theory is a matter of very great 
importance to all those who are concerned in 
economy of transport. The country has become 
suddenly alive to the fact of the great economy 
of water transport, as compared with any other. 
It is only half settling the question of economy 
if we neglect to inquire into the relation be- 
between form and size of canals, and resistance 
to propulsion. 








PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON AND SUBURBS, 


IN THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTS 
CENTURIES.* 


Our present transcript of the Record Office 
Series of Accounts relating to Public Works and 
Buildings is that for the year 1600-1601, when 
1,3021. 7s. 1d. was “done and bestowed” for 
materials and workmanship on account of the 
Tower, the Mint therein, the sluices, and the 
wharf of that historic and well-known palace- 
prison. The works and workmanship included :— 

Masons occupied in jointing and setting up a 
new border for a chimney in the Lord High 
Constable’s dining-chamber, mending the 
windows there, taking down the upper part of 
a pair of stairs going up to the Lord Constable’s 
Tower, cutting the steps even with the wall of 
the staircase, taking up the freestone paving on. 
the wall or ramper between the Lieutenant’s. 
house and Beauchamp Tower, bringing up stone,. 
and working large holes in the wall, hewing and 
working in a hole of the hard stone wall in the 
jamb of the great gate for letting jin and 
fitting a hook for the new water-gate, walling up 
the holes over the tops of sluices, covering the 
holes with long ashlar stones, setting hard stone 
for the sluices, mending and stopping the same 
with pitch and rozin, squaring Reigate stone for 
the furnace in the “fyneinge”’ house (query, 
refining-house ?), with sundry other works done 
upon the Mint, the sluices, and other places. 
Carpenters employed in making two new pairs 
of stairs with “ Cante-steppes” over the ward- 
robe, new joisting and planking part of the 
same platform, repairing an old decayed floor 
with boards for a prison in the privy garden, 
boarding part of the floor in the Lord Constable’s 
dining-chamber, mending the “joystles,”’ 





* See Builder, vol, xliii., p, 832,' 
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making a new “foote pace” in the chimney 
there, making a scaffold for the beheading of 
the Earl of Essex, and “a court of guarde for 
the soldiers, with seats and rests at the yron 
gate, and boording upp the sides,” making 
another court of guard for the soldiers watching 
and warding the Mint, setting up a watch- 
house under the tower wall of the Bloody 
Tower, making another like watch-house upon 
the hill, near the church; mending the seats 
and setting up timber bars in the church win- 
dows, setting up a watch-house in the Queen’s 
lower garden, under the Well Tower.” “ Fur- 
ringe”’ the rafters over the Lieutenant’s stables, 
setting up a dresser with four shelves in a new 
larder for him, mending the wheel of the bell 
and brazing the frame of the same bell, working 
two timber frames for the sluices, making and 
mending doors, tables, frames, and benches in 
the Mint, and other places. Taking down and 
setting up again sundry partitions; making a 
portal and benches in the melting-house, with 
blocks for sheaves, anvils, and shuttings for the 
windows here; making a new table, benches, 
and drawers, with shelves in the balance-house ; 
making and setting up anvil blocks and stocks 
for great shears in the same house; making a 
new foot-pace for the chimney there, framing 
dormers and rafters, boarding a room on the 
wharf; herding, squaring, and sharpening of 
timber piles for tae wharf and driving them for 
a foundation, with sundry other works. Brick- 
layers and tilers mending walls, windows, and 
chimneys, and pointing and tiling over divers 
places, taking down the top of the ramper wall 
between Beauchamp Tower and the Bell Tower, 
making a new ‘‘ vamure”’ wall of bricks in the 
inside of the same rampier; bringing up with 
bricks the places where the sluices shall stand, 
new making and mending sundry furnaces, 
chimneys, ovens, and sinks in the foundry 
rooms belonging to the Mint, with paving some 
floors there with bricks and other needful 
reparations. Plasterers new lathing and laying 
with loam and white mortar, a well, and stoole- 
house | water-closet ? |, in Coleharbour. Stop- 
ping sundry holes in the stone walls, mortising the 
cracks and faults in sundry places, mending 
the plastering under the Lord Constable’s dining- 
chamber, whitewashing and plastering two 
prisons in Coleharbour, lathing and laying with 
lime and hair sundry other rooms and lodgings, 
with such other like works. Plumbers soldering 
and mending the faults in the leads and gutters, 
laying two ‘“‘skyrtes”’ of lead over the hall and 
kitchen, and doing sundry other needful works. 
‘‘ Mazer scowrers ryddinge and cleansing the 
vaultes and sluices about the howses” ; digging 
holes to bury the soil in, filling up the same 
again, and levelliug the ground. Sawyers 
cutting and sawing timber, planks, and boards of 
sundry scantlings. Joiners cutting up the new 
wainscot in the closet within the Assay-house, 
and a cupboard, a table, and shelves there, 
setting up a table in the Treasurer’s house, 
mending the wainscots and windows of the new 
receipt ; setting up a table with a frame there, 
making drawers under the shelves in the Assay- 
house to lay tools in. Gravel men with their 
boats, shovels, and skippets; taking up the 
creat dam; ramming clay and helping to take 
ap the stuff after the dam. Shipwrights 
occupied in boring through the sluice ; shutting 
wainscots; attending the workmen and doing 
sundry needful services mete to be supplied and 
amended, and for sundry other works and 
reparations done there. The quantities, num- 
bers, and several prices of the emptions and 
provisions bought and provided for the same, 
with the éarriage thereof to and from sundry 
places by land and water, and wages of artificers, 
workmen, and labourers employed, occupied, and 
attendant about the same works, are hereafter 
particularly expressed, mentioned in manner 
and form following, viz. :— 

Timber: 2 loads at 17s. 7d. ; 8 loads, 31 ft., at 
15s. 8d.; 6$ loads, 14s. 10d. ; 2} loads, 13 ft., at 
l4s. Gd.; 50} loads, 5 ft. 6 in., at 13s. 4d.; 8 loads 
at lls. 8d.; and 16 loads, 11 ft., at 11s. the load. 
Joiners’ work : 25 seats for the coiners at 7s. 6d. 
each; frames for the tables, 3 for 22s.; a press 
for the receipt, 18s.; 6 stools, 10s.; 15 balances 
for the clippers, 7s. 6d. ; 4 pieces of wainscot at 
Ss. the piece ; “ one lease of weynscott, xij*. and 
xlviij yardes of ceilinge at ij‘ vj‘ the yarde.” 
Boards: 6,109 ft. at 5s. 2d. the 100, 734 ft. at 
5s. the 100, 1,275 ft. [M'cc di xxv] at 4s. the 
1,000, and 300 at 20d. the 100. Melbrough 
deals: 44 at 14d. each. Norway deals: 30 at 
idd. each. |[Qy. The earliest notice of Norway 
deals in this series.| Quarters, rafters, and 


joists: 193 loads [ xix loades iij® qr. ] at 19s. 4d. 
the load, and 8 single quarters, 18d. in all. 
Stone: Reigate border at 8d. the foot. Purbeck 
paving: 98% ft. at 4d. the foot. Reigate paving, 
54ft. at 6d. the foot, and a stone barrel for achim- 
ney, 16s. Plaster of Paris, 2 cwt., 2s.4d.; 7 quar- 
tersof charcoalfor14s.8d. Pitch: 4double barrels 
at 20s. each, 2 single barrels at 10s. the barrel, 
7 barrels at 15s. the barrel, and 12 1b. weight, 
18d. Tar: 1 gallon, 9d. Rozin: 9 cwt. at 
10s. the cwt. Train-oiland grease to melt with 
pitch, 8s.4d. Oakum : 10 stone at 8d. the stone. 
Ropes: 2 new for pullies, 7s., and 5 pieces of 
basterope at 16d. the piece. Shivers for 
pullies, 2, 8s. 4d. Lead: 1,583 Ib. at 7s. per 
cwt., and for casting 600 lb. of old lead at 20d. 
per cwt. Nails of sundry sorts and place, 
201. 17s. 53d. Ironwork of divers kinds, 
941. 13s. 13d. Glass and workmanship, viz. : 
new glass at 6d. the foot, mending panes and 
casements at 4d. each, setting in lead at 4d. the 
foet, and stopping quarrelsat 1d. each. Laths: 
4 loads at 22s. 4d., 1} load at 20s., 1 load at 
1ls., and hearth laths by the bundle and 100, 
lis. 2d. Reeds, 1s. 4d.; 4 pickaxes, 10s. 4d. ; 
5 pieces of bend leather at dd. the piece. One 
lather of 24 rounds at 4d. the round, 7s. 8d. 
Boomspars [bomesparres|: 10 at 10d., and 15 
at 12d. each ; 3 steel shovels at 1s. 3d., and 7 at 
8d. each; 4 scoopes at 10d. each. Planks: 
3333 ft. of 4in. at 4d. the foot, 109 ft. of 3 in. at 
3d. the foot, 46 ft. at 8s. the 100, and 412 ft. of 
2 in. at 12s. 4d. the 100. Billets and salwood, 
49s.; 20 furpoles at 10d. each [{ Fyrrepooles 
xx"¢ at 10d. the pece]. Lime: 7,000 cwt. at 
6s. the cwt. [vij™! C at vj’ the C]; 49,500 
bricks at 12s. the 1,000. Tiles: 26,400 at 12s. 
the 1,000. Ruff-tiles, 230 at ld. each, and 
paving-tiles of sundry colours, 1l. 18s. 23d.; 
5 “boz” of tilepins at 1s. 4d. the ‘boz.” 
Soder, 42 lb. at 6d.the lb. Hair, 158 ‘‘boz”’ at 
6d. the ‘‘boz.’? Wood-ashes at ls. 2d., and 
bone-ashes at 2s. the “boz.’”’ Gravel, loam, 
and sand: 262 loads at 12d., and 32 loads at 10d. 
the load; and lastly, paper, ink, quills, brooms, 
and other small necessaries, 2/. 19s. 9d. 
Carriage,—viz., by land :—Timber, planks, 
deals, stone, and other the provisions aforesaid, 
from Scotland, Limehouse, and other places, 
141. Os. 23d. By water, viz. :—Boards and other 
provisions, from Reading, the Hawes, and 
sundry other places, 35/. 16s. 4d. Hire of 
lighters and boats to tow and fetch great piles 
and other necessaries, 17s. 4d. 

Wages and_ Entertainments : — Carpenters, 
pile-drivers, and “betlemen,”’. at 12d., 14d., 
16d., and 22d. the day, and 12d. the tide. 
Bricklayers and tilers, at 12d., 14d., and appren- 
tices, at 10d. each per day. Masons, at 12d. 
and 14d.; plumbers at the same rate ; plas- 
terers, at 12d. and 14d.; scaffoldmen, at 12d.; 
sawyers, at 2s. and 2s. 2d. the couple; ship- 
wrights, at 12d.each; joiners, at 12d. and 14d. ; 
paviors, at 2d. the yard. Mazer-scourers, at 
14d.; labourers, at 8d. and 12d. Purveyors, 
viz., Henry Jennings, at 173d. per day ; Thomas 
Richards, at 16d. p>r day; and Robert Knight, 
at 16d. per day. Clerks, viz., William Salesbury, 
at 8d. per day, and the like allowance for five 
nights; John Thorpe, at 12d. per day; Henry 
Wicks, at 12d. per day; the surveyor’s two 
clerks, at 20d. each per day; and John Dol- 
linge, at 12d. per day. 

Taskwork : — Nicholas Browne and other 
Freemasons for working and squaring hard 
stone ashlar for the Tower Wharf and privie 
stairs there, the sum of 90/. William Sales- 
bury, for working two sluices into a hard stone 
wall, 10 ft. 4 in. thick, every wall 11 ft. deep, 
and in the midst 2 ft. 4 in., with working iu 
four “‘ Regalls ’’ wrought out of the wall for the 
sluices with chisels and points a foot deep every 
pole, and letting in two sole plates 10 in. deep, 
for all which there is allowed to him, the queen 
finding all manner of stuff, and he the work- 
manship only, the sum of 11l. Christopher 
Walker and John Hole, tilers, for new lathing 
and laying 114 rods of tiling over the Mint- 
house, at 2s. 6d. the square rod, 1l. 8s. 9d. 
Andrew Keren, pavior, for paving a walk 
between Beauchamp Tower and Bell Tower, 
he finding all manner of stone, lime, sand, 
and workmanship, the sum of 161. 14s. 53d. 

Rewards :—To Wm. Trappitt and Rd. Cliffe 
for the loan of two great copper kettles used to 
melt mixtures, 33s. ; John Thorpe, in reward for 
searching timber that was floated, 12d. ; Rogers 
Robinson for bread and drink bestowed upon 
the labourers, 6s. ; and to sundry other persons 
for watching the wharf in the night season, in 
all, 3l. 1s. William Spycer, surveyor of the 








works, for his diet, boat-hire, and riding charge 
in overseeing the same and travelling about 
the business of the same office by the space of 
fifty-eight days at 4s. per day, lll. 12s,, 
Simon Bazill, controller of the said works for 
his like riding charges in exercising his office 
by the space of twenty-eight days at 2s. per 
day, 2l. 16s. ‘‘In all the saide woorkes and 
repac’ons donne at the Tower of London, the 
Sluces, the Minte, and wi‘ iiij® x1j" xiij’ 10¢ for 
the wharfe there wit"in the time of this 
accompte, as by xxxvj severall paybookes sub- 
scribed wi't thandes of William Spycer, 
S'veyo'; Simon Bazill, Comptroller ; Cornelius 
Care, M' Mason, and William Portington, M' 
Carpenter, of the saide workes herevpon duelie 
pased, caste, tryed, examined, and remayininge 
may appeare, the some of M'CCCij" vijs j¢ 








HOW FAR MAY SCULPTORS OBTAIN 
ASSISTANCE? 


Puttine the above question to one of our 
most eminent sculptors a few weeks ago, the 
following was his answer :— 

The true sculptor does his own work; the 
tradesman-sculptor gets as much done for him 
as he can, and palms it off for hisown. I need 
not. say which is the most successful, for the 
world, especially the ‘‘ Upper Ten,” like to be 
humbugged. The man of genius starves, while 
the man of business thrives. 

Flaxman, Canova, Thorwaldsen, did their 
own statues, aided no doubt, occasionally, in 
quite a secondary way, by assistants. But they 
were always the principals throughout, from 
the making, in the first place, of their own 
design, and all through to the finish. ‘The true 
sculptor always makes his own design, works 
chiefly on the model, and even occasionally on 
the marble, to which also he puts at least the 
last finish himself. 

Nollekens, Chantrey, and Behnes, our best 
portrait sculptors, completely modelled their 
own busts, although much and greatly assisted 
in the marble transcripts made from them. 
Behnes, however, I believe, finished in marble 
his.own busts. 

The Committee of Selection at the comneti- 
tion for the Byron statue, allowed to meet in 
the Albert Hall, made an error in their choice. 
They selected a design well enough in small for 
a clock, with a big pedestal to hold the works; 
but they did not see how unfit it was to be 
enlarged to 2 monumental size, and the public 
is the sufferer from their incompetence! 





A year ago, viz., in the Builder of December 
the 3rd, 1881, we printed the following observa- 
tions, which will, we think, be read again with 
interest :— 

ARTISTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


To what extent may artists avail themselves 
of the talents of other artists in carrying out 
their works, without laying themselves open to 
the charge of imposture? This question will, 
in all probability, have to be legally decided. It 
is a question, however, less easy of solution than 
one would at first imagine. In this country itis 
chiefly by portrait-painters and portrait-sculptors 
that assistants are employed, for excess of com- 
missions in these specialities falls to a few 
fashionable favourites. 

When mural painting was at its height in Italy, 
the institution of scholarships was necessitated ; 
for it would otherwise have been impossible for 
the great painters to have carried out their 
various series of works. Highly skilled assist- 
ance was imperatively necessary, and it is well 
known that many of Raffaelle’s scholars, also 
eminent painters, assisted him in carrying out 
his great works. Michelangelo alone persisted 
in carrying out, unaided, his mighty perform- 
ances in painting and in sculpture. 

Till comparatively recently, the position of 
the fine arts in this country was very unstable, 
partly on account of defective art-educational 
means, partly on account of the scarcity of public 
employment for artists, and partly on account 
of the crass ignorance of all classes of the 
principles and practice of art. There was Flax- 
man, self-educated, on the intellectual side of 
art, but deficient,—exceedingly deficient,—™ 
the technique of his art, who was obliged to 
have recourse to skilled assistance. There was 
Chantrey, with a mind above wood-carving, who 
was gradually inducted into the profession of 
sculpture, on account of his skill in making 
busts, and without ever having had any thorough 
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and systematic education as an artist, obliged to 
seek aid from designers, as well as technically- 
skilled assistants. - It is known that the two 
sleeping children in Lichfield Cathedral, which 
made his reputation, were designed by Stothard. 
There was Behnes, who could model a bust and 
carve splendidly, who was nowhere in regard to 
composition. .The public are in that utter dark- 
ness with regard to art-matters that they fancy 
that any one who may be at all skilled in some 
art speciality is capable of any art achievement, 
—is, in fact, a great artist. It is they, the public, 
who are to blame for forcing men into positions 
in art for which, as artists, they are not com- 
petent. And if men are so forced, what is to be 
done by these recipients of adulationsand favours 
but to endeavour by hired talent to support the 
dignity of the positions into which, nolens volens, 
they have been thrust? And, after all, this is 
nothing more nor less than assuming the position 
of the manufacturer who employs skilled labour, 
the proprietor furnishing the capital and courting 
a demand, whilst the skilled servitors employed 
enable him to furnish the supply. Whether this 
be legitimate or not, there can, we think, be but 
one opinion, that it is highly reprehensible that 
one who has accepted pay as servitor should be 
permitted to hold his talent in terrorem over his 
employer. We may have ourown private opinion 
of the merits of the head of an art-manufac- 
turing establishment, as an artist, but this is 
quite another matter. : 

Looking at the question, however, from a 
purely artistic point of view, let us see if we 
can formulate any definition of the line which 
should be drawn in the employment of other 
talent than the artist’s own, in carrying out his 
works, which is discreditable to him. In the 
case Of Raffaelle there can be but one opinion, 
that his was the master-mind, and that he was 
fully capable, unaided, of carrying out any of 
the great works that were produced under his 
direction by thoroughly educated assistants. 
Flaxman’s case is somewhat different : if he had 
had to carry out, unaided, his own beautiful 
designs, they would have been considerably 
marred by his want of technical skill, yet not 
one of his assistants could have executed works 
comparable with Flaxman’s with any other aid 
but his. Chantrey’s position in respect to this 
question is somewhat different still, for he had 
considerable technical knowledge, and was a 
bold and facile modeller, but Chantrey was no 
designer. In this case the question seems to be 
balanced: Chantrey could not have produced the 
work in Lichfield Cathedral without Stothard’s 
aid, nor Stothard without Chantrey’s. It would 
appear, therefore, from the foregoing instances, 
that when a work is indebted for its merits to 
the assistance of an artist of greater mastery 
than his whose name it bears, his artistic repu- 
tation must suffer if the fact becomes known. 








ROYAL ACADEMY ADMISSIONS. 
DECEMBER, 1882. 


Upper School. — R. T. Blomfield, B.A., A. 
Hemingway, J. A. Slater, W. Toogood. 


Lower School.—F. 8. Capon, A. Forrester, W. J. 
Gibbon, J. Muller, F. P. Oakley, S. Russell, J. E. 
Sears, J. Thomson, W. F. Young. 

Probationers.—C. H. Aitken, W. Brown, T. R. 
Clemence, E. L. Conder, Arthur Crow, E. Guy 
Dawber, A. Dovaston, R. M. D. Fell, Frank Fox, 
L. Littlewood, E. Herbert, C. S. Hornabrook, W. C. 
Jones, F, W. Lane, Heary Ling, W. E. Lymington, 
C. E. Mallows, J. C. S. Mummery, A. B. Pite,S. H. 
Seager, W. A. Thompson, J. M. Townsend, H. J. 
Westell, C. F. L. Yonge. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers is the Architectural 
Master. 








Fallowfield, Manchester.—On the 30th ult., 
new schools which have been erected at Fallow- 
field in connexion with the Church of the Holy 
Innocents, were formally opened. The schools, 
which are Early Decorated in style, stand in a 
conspicuous position upon the Wilmslow-road. 
Ihe main room is 75 ft. in length, and 32 ft. 6 in. 
in width, and covered by a roof of semicircular 
form, the ceiling being divided into panels. At 
one end of this room is a fixed dais or platform, 
in the rear of which is a back entrance leading 
to the church grounds, with two classrooms on 
either side, capable of being used in connexion 
with the schoolroom. The erection of the 
schools has. been carried out from the designs of 
Mr. F; H} Oldham, of John Dalton-street, Man- 
chester; which “were selected in competition. 
The contractor forthe whole of the works is Mr. 
James Herd, of Ardwick. 7 





CHURCH ROOFS IN HOLLAND. 


In the Dutch towns, from Dordrecht north- 
wards to Alkmaar, there is a series of about a 
dozen large churches, showing great similarity 
of design. They are lightsome and spacious, 
possessing transepts, double aisles, or ranges of 
side chapels, and their tall circular columns, 
with high bases, and capitals set round with 
knots of foliage, remind one of such churches 
as St. Jacques at Antwerp and St. Gommaire 
at Lierre. That at Dort is vaulted throughout, 
a mode of treatment that must have been in 
the mind of those who designed the rest. The 
treacherous nature of the foundations would, 
however, render’ such a mode of construction 
unusually hazardous. In some cases the aisles 
only are vaulted, or perhaps the transept or 
choir. At Haarlem, where the space under the 
crossing is vaulted, there are marks in the 
transept of vaults that have either been begun, 
or, if actually built, have been removed. Here 
also the nave and choir have fine wooden 
vaulting, in imitation of stone construction, 
and these parts were intended to have flying 
buttresses. But the common kind of covering 
is a plain barrel roof of wood, close-boarded 
and well painted. Light transverse ribs show 
under the boarding, and enormously massive 
beams, square and perfectly plain, cross the 
building at the level of the wall-plate. These 
beams are entirely out of character with the 
roof (where these are of: Medizval date), some- 
times resting on plain wall-posts and braces, 
often on strong projecting cantilevers or 
brackets, and the whole effect of the interiors 
is rendered exceedingly unsatisfactory. While, 
however, all whom I have consulted abuse 
these beams, they agree in assuming that they 
are part of the original design, a point to 
which I wish to draw particular attention. 

Now, without these beams, the roofs (except 
two or three that are known to be more modern) 
would be of very respectable Medizval cha- 
racter,—plain, no doubt, like the rest of the 
fabric, but, especially if the construction was 
shown by the omission of the boarding, suffi- 
ciently ornamental in effect. The main trans- 
verse ribs one would expect to find resting on 
short projecting brackets (perhaps on light tie- 
beams), and these supported by moulded wall- 
posts carried down to the small moulded caps 
of the existing wall-shafts that start from the 
capitals of the pillars of the main arcade. In 
Felix Narjoue’s ‘“ Notes and Sketches of an 
Architect” (p. 10) is a view of the interior of 
the Groot Kerk at Rotterdam, showing such 
a roof, with the addition (as I suggest) of the 
big tie-beams, though not with their full clum- 
siness of effect. This addition seems to have 
been made, as regards the Gothic roofs, when 
the walls of the several churches showed signs 
of serious movement, or perhaps when some 
churches of similar construction collapsed so 
as to alarm the custodians of the rest. In the 
case of the more modern roofs, such as that of 
the Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam, similar beams 
form part of the original design. Besides their 
incongruity with the Medizval work, the follow- 
ing considerations seem toshow them of more 
modern date. 

The small caps of the stone wall shafts are 
usually semi-octagonal, as if meant to support 
moulded wall-posts of Gothic character, but the 
actual wall-posts are always of rectangular 
section and much too large for the caps, and 
seem to have been put when it became neces- 
sary to introduce the big beams. But where 
such beams would not be necessary,—as against 
the walls at the ends of naves and transepts,— 
the Gothic wall-posts in many cases remain. 
At Rotterdam these are enriched by small niches 
and statues. In the apsidal choir of the Oude 
Kerk at Amsterdam (where the great beams 
have been put,—not at the wall-plate,—but at 
the lower level of the tops of the great arches), 
good Gothic wall-posts exist, and the roof has 
iron tie-rods. In the transept of St. Peter’s, at 
Leyden, some of the caps of the Gothic wall- 
shafts have clearly been altered to a larger size, 
and to a square form with Classical mouldings, 
so as to receive the square wall-posts, but at the 
gable walls the original Gothic wall-posts still 
exist, resting on good Gothic caps. 

The only sign of moulding about these beams 
is on the brackets that project under them, their 
ends being cut usually to a decidedly Classical 
ogee. In a few cases, as at the Oude Kerk at 
Amsterdam, this moulding looks decidedly | 
Gothic, but so do some of those in the church 





at Gouda, which was rebuilt after the fire in 


1552, and a painting in the local museum shows 
the roof before the fire without tie-beams. A 
painting in the Trippenhaus at Amsterdam 
shows the interior of the Oude Kerk at Delft, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
with the existing beams, and I saw beams dated 
as late as 1757. It seems likely that the whole 
of these great beams came into existence from 
purely practical considerations since the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

In the excellent papers on Dutch archi- 
tecture by Mr. Brewer (Builder, 1876, p. 334), 
and Mr. R. P. Spiers (1881, p. 385), very faint 
praise is awarded to the churches, except as 
regards some three or four magnificent buildings 
that are not characteristically Dutch. But 
these first-named churches have quite as much 
of local character as one could expect to find, 
and if we could see them with all their original 
fittings, and without modern disfigurement, 
they would take a high,—though far from the 
highest,—place among the examples of Medieval 
architecture. THos. BLASHILL. 








WORKS IN EDINBURGH. 


THE idea of adding a chapter-house, after 
the manner of the ancient cathedrals, to St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, has been abandoned, it having 
been found that the plan prepared by Messrs. 
Hay & Henderson, in the form of an octagon, 
with large traceried windows and high-pitched 
roof, would occupy a greater space than could 
be found within the enclosing railing, and it 
being highly probable that any encroachment 
upon Parliament-square would meet with strong 
opposition. A new arrangement was therefore 
rendered necessary, and it has been finally 
settled that the requisite accommodation will be 
obtained by utilising three vacant spaces within 
the precincts. The organ-chamber is to be 
placed to the east, and the vestry to the west, 
of the south transept, and the session-house 
between the two chapels which project from 
the north aisle of the nave. All these additions 
are to be of a very simple and unpretentious 
character, in strict subordination to the body of 
the building. They may, in fact, be mistaken 
by future visitors as a portion of the work 
executed under the direction of Mr. Burn. 
There is one pleasing feature, however, con- 
nected with these additions, viz., the re-erection 
of an ancient doorway, which has fortunately 
been preserved, and which will form the 
entrance to the organ-chamber. This doorway 
is a characteristic example of Scottish Medizwval 
work, and is of the round-headed description, 
similar to the west doorway of Haddington 
Abbey, and is decorated with the crisp foliage 
largely used by the later Medizval builders of 
Scotland. The new west doorway is the only 
part of the exterior alterations in which the 
architects for the restoration have had free 
scope, and a very handsome and elaborate 
design it is. The elliptical-headed broad open- 
ing, adorned with blank shields and shallow 
mouldings, designed by Burn, has been entirely 
obliterated, and a pointed and deeply-recessed 
doorway of more contracted span takes its 
place. The mouldings are richly decorated. 
The opening is divided into two by a stone 
mullion, and the heading filled in and decorated 
with sculpture. There are two tiers of 
crocketed niches filled in with statues, and 
there are three gablets, with cusped crocketing, 
similar to that on the flying buttresses of the 
tower. The centre gablet contains a bas-relief 
of St. Giles, with the stag, and the minor 
flanking gablets figures of angels holding 
shields. The north. doorway, as designed by 
Burn (similar to that already described) is to 
be left untouched, but the wide elliptical open- 
ing is to be divided into two parts. 

In the interior, the north transept is to be 
fenced off by a richly-decorated stone screen, 
having two tiers of niches, with statues and a 
crocketed open parapet. The royal pew, a large 
and ricbly-carved oak structure, will occupy a 
similar position in the south transept. 

The circumstance that an owl’s nest, con- 
taining bones of birds and frogs, was found 
within the church embedded in plaster, shows 
that, prior to the alterations carried on under 
Burn, the building must have been in so neg- 
lected a state as to admit of free access at all 
times to the fowls of the air. The restoration 
is expected to be completed in May next, when 
a remarkable interior will be opened up. Within 
this interior there will be ample scope for monu- 
mental memorials, and most probably this 
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facility will be taken advantage of, and if carried 
out under proper supervision may be productive 
of a happy result. Probably, also, the exterior 
may, in course of time, assume a more artistic 
aspect than at present, and the new west door- 
way may be considered as the prelude to this. 

The old Infirmary buildings were some time 
ago acquired by the Town Council, and it has 
been resolved to retain the Surgical Hospital,— 
a comparatively recent erection,—as a hospital 
for the treatment of contagious diseases such 
as are not treated in the Royal Infirmary. 
The extent of ground which is to be allowed 
for the hospital, including its site, will be fully 
an acre and a half, leaving about an acre and a 
quarter on the west side free after the demo- 
lition of the old buildings. This ground it 
was proposed to utilise for building purposes, 
but this project is opposed on the ground of the 
confined nature of the site, and that it would 
prevent the future carrying out of an improve- 
ment, at one time contemplated, of forming an 
open place in front of the University. A por- 
tion of this ground has been applied for by the 
lessee of the Princess’s Theatre as a site on 
which to build a new theatre, and to the erec- 
tion of such a building there the Medical Officer 
of Health is said to offer no objection. 








NEW ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
ART SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT CHESTER. 


A NEw building for scientific uses is about to 
be erected at Chester, and at the meeting of 
county magistrates on Monday the Chairman 
drew attention to the subject. He stated that 
it was proposed to erect suitable buildings for 
the purposes of the Chester Archzological 
Society, the School of Art, and the Natural 
History Society. The buildings were proposed 
to be erected on land near the castle, partly 
owned by the Duke of Westminster (who offered 
to give his portion if the others could be 
secured) ; also by another gentleman who would 
sell his portion at a nominal price; and by the 
county. With the view of facilitating the pro- 
ject, and completing the obtaining of the site 
as soon as possible, he proposed that instructions 
be given to the county surveyor to value the 
property and report thereon to the adjourned 
sessions at Knutsford. 

The proposal was unanimously agreed to. 








THE INTERNAL DECORATION OF THE 
RATHHAUS AT BERLIN. 


AccorpiInG to the Tribune of Berlin, the 
recent magisterial deliberations on the above 
question have resulted in the selection of the 
following subjects, the recommendations of the 
deputation which lately made representations 
on the matter having been to a great extent 
regarded :— 

1, A subject from the time of the Margraves, 
illustrating the importance of the citizens of 
Berlin at that period. 

2. The overthrow of the robber-knights by 
the Elector Frederic I. 

3. The municipal council of Berlin taking 
the Sacrament in both forms, on November Ist, 
1539, as a memorial of the general acceptance 
of Luther’s doctrines by the citizens of Berlin. 

4. The reception of the French refugees by 
the Elector Frederick William the Great. The 
culture and skill of these immigrants exercised 
an important effect upon various local indus- 
tries of Berlin. 

The above four pictures are to be in the ante- 
room of the magistrates’ session - chamber. 
Along the corridor, as far as the main stair- 
case, come the following :— 

5. A picture recording the influence which the 
electress, afterwards Queen Sophia Charlotte, 
exercised in the foundation of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

6. King Frederick William I., surveying the 
buildings erected at his own suggestion in the 
Friedrichstadt quarter. 

7, Frederick the Great, when at the height of 
his popularity, riding down the Avenue Unter 
den Linden. 

8. A picture commemorating the acquisition 
in 1808 of the right of self-government by the 
Prussian cities. 

9. The inhabitants of Berlin on the battle- 
field of Grossbeeren, giving refreshment to the 
Prussian troops after their victory over the 
French, and tending the wounded. 

10. The opening of the first Industrial Exhi- 


bition at Berlin, in the year 1844, by King 
Frederick William IV. 

As to the execution of these ten pictures, the 
details will be decided by a commission, which 
will be empowered to make a free selection of 
the artists who are to be entrusted with the 
work, without there being a competition. The 
commission will also have the power of arranging 
with the artists, and of fixing a price for each 
separate picture. It has, however, been re- 
solved to allow all the German artists of the 
day to send in designs in competition for the 
painting which is intended to ornament the 
staircase, the subject of which is to be a com- 
memoration of the promotion cf Berlin to be 
the capital of the German Empire. 








MONUMENT IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
MUNSTER, WESTPHALIA. 


A LITTLE slip may easily occur when a Satur- 
day half-holiday, a Sunday, Christmas Day on 
Monday, and a bank holiday on Tuesday all fall 
together, and this is probably the reason why 
one of our smaller cuts, a mural monument in 
Miinster Cathedral, was spoken of in our last 
number as from Breda. 

The monument, of which we gave an illustra- 
tion,* is a very remarkable example of the 
mural tablet form of memorial, dating from the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

Mural tablets have gained a bad name in this 
country, and our church restorers have generally 
made war without quarter upon them. Now, 
although it is terrible to see the way in which 
ancient walls, arcades, tracery, panels, &c., have 
often been cut away toreceive modern “‘tablets’’; 
yet, there is nothing ejther offensive or in any 
way objectionable in that form of monument, and 
very frequently these tablets are real works of 
art, and deserve more consideration than they 
generally receive at the hands of the restoring 
architect. Only a few weeks back we saw two 
examples of the works of the elder Bacon 
stowed away behind the organ of achurch. It 
not unfrequently happens that even from an 
architectural point of view these mural tablets 
improve a building, and give interest to an 
otherwise blank wall-space. | 
Even where monuments are not an ornament 
to a church, they should not be removed without 
goodreason. Where they absolutely disfigure a 
building and cause positive inconvenience, they 
may, of course, be removed to more convenient 
situations; but in this case it is advisable to place 
a small inscription on the original site, stating 
the fact that the monument has been removed. 
This should always be done when the person to 
whom the monument has been erected is buried 
beneath. We wish strongly to impress this 
upon all architects, clergymen, &c., as without 
it the removal of monuments from one site to 
another may lead to great confusion in legal 
questions; infact, it is certain sooner or later to 
lead to trouble of one kind or another. The 
plan of carting away mural and other monu- 
ments out of a church, and making a clean 
sweep of them, leaving no trace of their 
existence, is a practice which cannot be too 
strongly condemned ; and it is to be doubted 
whether the clergy have even the right to do 
this. 








“STOLEN BY GIPSIES.—THE RESCUE.” 


Sucu is the title of the engraving prepared 
by the Art-Union of London for its subscribers 
of the current year. Asa delineator of Spanish 
scenes, Mr. J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., the painter 
of the work now under notice, is considered by 
judges to walk worthily in the steps of the late 
John Philip. After distinguishing himself at 
the Royal Academy, Mr. Burgess took advantage 
of certain family connexions in Seville to visit 
that place, and the general character of the 
subjects chosen for his pencil was thus deter- 
mined. The work by which he first fixed the 
public attention was entitled “ Bravo, Toro,” 
depicting the effect on the spectators of some 
incident in a bull-fight, in which the bull has 
particularly distinguished himself. 

In the work now mentioned, a gipsy crew has 
carried off a pretty little girl, and, having 
stripped her of all her ornaments and some 
portions of dress, which two women in the back- 
ground are examining, two of the gang are 
a in teaching her to dance ; anticipating 
an addition to their funds by the public exhibi- 





* Vol. xliii,, p. 849. 
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tion of her performance. The bewilderment and 
terror in the countenance of the little maiden ; 
the mocking and insolent air of the two men 
attempting to teach her; the amused interest of 
two men sitting at a table smoking ; and thecom- 
passion in the countenance of a gipsy woman, 
who nurses a child of her own, are all most 
forcibly rendered by the artist. 

Not the least interesting incident in the 
scene is the appearance of a couple of gendarmes 
just descending the staircase in the background, 
who, followed, no doubt, by a strong party, 
opportunely arrive to the rescue of the little 
victim. 

This is an engraving which, from the un- 
mistakable way in which the story is told 
(always an important element with the public), 
from the touching incident skilfully depicted, 
and the masterly way in which the work is 
translated by the engravers, is likely to prove 
popular with the members of the Art-Union. 

We have also received the Society’s almanack, 
which contains much information in reference 
to artistic and literary societies, in addition to 
the usual contents of the calendar. 








CAPE TOWN. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. W. H. Rep, architect, of Crewes-build- 
ings, in this city, has furnished the plans for 
the new Church of St. Michael, Queenstown, 
of whch the memorial-stone was laid by the 
Premier, on his late visit to that town. The 
following description of the building, described 
as equalled by very few throughout the whole 
colony, is given by the local Free Press :— 
** Accommodation will be provided for seating 
about 800 persons comfortably. The interior 
will comprise, besides the church proper, a 
nave, north and south aisles, and transepts, 
a chancel, an organ and choir vestry, a vestry 
for the minister, and a baptistery. The building 
will be 150 ft. long and 45 ft. wide. The tran- 
septs will measure 21 ft. wide ; while the organ- 
vestry will be 17 ft. by 17 ft., and: the minister’s 
vestry, 13 ft. by 10 ft. A screen of Gothic 
tracery will be placed between the organ-vestry 
and the chancel, and there will be_ another 
dividing the north transept from this vestry. 
The main entrances will be from the south side, 
through large folding-doors made of teak. 
There will be two arcades, supported by columns 
of polished marble, from Devonshire, England, 
and there will also be two columns at the main 
porch, of polished Peterhead granite, which, 
along with other ornamental work, will help 
greatly to give the front an effective appear- 
ance. <A prominent feature of the building will 
be a tower and spire, rising 140ft. There will 
be eight windows in the north and south aisles, 
three in the chancel, two in the organ-vestry, 
one in the baptistery, and two in each of the 
transepts. The ceiling will be diagonally 
boarded, stained and varnished, and the height 
from the floor will be 50ft. The building will 
be erected at acost of about 13,0001.” 








CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 


Last week concluded the tenth year and the 
thirtieth term of the existence of this school. 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, the principal, took advantage 
of the occasion to give some interesting statistics 
touching the operations in the school during the 
ten years. There had been 1,100 lectures 
delivered in regular course, and without a single 
intermission, on ‘‘ Railways: their Construction 
and Appliances’; on “ Materials and their 
Manufacture’”’; and on “Steam,” and other 
subjects. 425 students had passed through the 
school, 185 of whom had gone through the full 
two years’ course, 196 through the mechanical 
course of one year, and the remainder for 
shorter terms; 193 past students were now 
holding good remunerative positions, as resi- 
dent or assistant engineers on important works. 
During the ten years, 4,880 drawings, designs, 
&c., and 4,050 surveys, had been prepared and 
made by the students, who had also sent in 
129,000 written answers to lecture questions 
that had been examined and signed. The 
students had turned out twenty-eight four-horse- 
power engines in the fitting-shop; they had 
made eighty-four trips by water for the acqu'- 
sition of knowledge and practice in marine 
engine-driving; 170 trips had been made on 
locomotive engines; fifty-three had gone 
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through a practical course in diving; and there 
had been thirty public examinations, in each in- 
stance conducted and presided over by eminent 
engineers. Twelve former students were Asso- 
ciates of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
fifty-two were Students of that Institution. 

Mr. B. Baker, Mem. Co. Inst. C.E., presided, 
and delivered an interesting practical address 
to the students, to whom he presented the cer- 
tificates awarded by Messrs. A. G. Fenn, C.E., 
and John Dixon, C.E., the examiners. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT 
AND BOARD OF TRADE APPLICATIONS. 


Tue powers conferred by the recently-passed 
Electric Lighting Act are just now exciting 
much interest in different parts of the country, 
but more especially in the metropolis. The Act 
being compulsory as respects lighting by elec- 
tricity of at least certain portions of a district 
where a provisional order may be granted by 
the Board of Trade, the number of applications 
which are about to be made to the Board in 
upwards of 150, of which ro fewer than thirty- 
four have reference to proposed electric lighting 
in different parts of the metropolis. The Act 
empowers either local authorities or electric 
lighting companies to make application for pro- 
visional orders, but, with one exception, no 
notice of such intended application has been 
given by any metropolitan authority, the excep- 
tion being the parish of St. Pancras. The 
whole of the rest of the applications are by 
electric lighting companies, of which twenty- 
seven are by the Brush Company. These 
include applications for the requisite powers 
in the Strand district, Camberwell, St. 
George, Hanover-square, St. James, West- 
minster, Kensington, East London, Lambeth, 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Marylebone, Paddington, Islington, Hornsey 
and Highgate, Tottenham, Hampstead, Willes- 
den, Finchley, Wandsworth, Newington, St. 
George-the-Martyr, St. Saviour’s, the City, 
Clerkenwell, Bermondsey and _ Kotherhithe, 
Hackney, Bethnal-green, Shoreditch, and 
Fulham, Chiswick, and Acton. The other com- 
panies applying for similar powers within the 
Metropolitan area are Ferranti, Thompson, & 
Co., who apply in reference to certain districts in 
Chelsea, and in St. John’s, Hampstead; by the 
Pilsen-Joel Company in Holborn, St. Giles’s, 
St. Pancras, and the City of London; by the 
Edison Company, in the City of London and 
Westminster; and by the Swan Company, in 
the Victoria, South Kensington, Hanover-square, 
and Strand districts. 

It appears from the proceedings of several 
metropolitan vestries that the intended applica- 
tions of the various companies for provisional 
orders and licences are to be opposed on the 
ground that the electric light, as an illuminant, 
is as yet in an immature state, and that 
under the circumstances it would be unwise 
to incur the expense of its compulsory in- 
troduction into any given district. On 
the other hand, it is noteworthy that in the 
provinces the municipal and other local autho- 
rities, in upwards of forty of the large towns, 
have given notice of their intention to apply 
for powers under the Act. Amongst the Cor- 
porations who are applying for the requisite 
provisional order, with the view of producing 
the new light, are those of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Brighton, Sheffield, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Bradford, Preston, Bolton, Oldham, Swansea, 
Leamingtpn, Norwich, Warrington, Carlisle, 
Blackburn, Southport, Wigan, Halifax, Scar- 
borough, Birkenhead, Rochdale, Stockton, Dar- 
lington, and many other places. The Brush 
Company are likewise applying for similar 
powers in twenty towns in the provinces, in 
addition to their applications in the several 
Metropolitan districts already named. 

A special feature in the applications is that 
several bodies in connexion with some of the 
railway companies seek powers to introduce the 
light along the districts through which the 
respective railways pass. In these bodies are 
included the Great Western, the South Stafford- 
shire, the North-Eastern, and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Electric Lighting Com- 
panies. 








The Victoria Institute.—A full meeting of 
this Institute took place on Monday, when a 
Paper upon “ Design and Nature” was read by 
Mr. W. P. James. 


BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


5,851. F. A. Binney, Bowdon. Ventilating- 
shaft or chimney. Dec. 8, 1882. 
5,855. T. E. Parker, London. Open fire- 


places, &c. Dec. 8, 1882. 

5,876. T. H. Thompson, Manchester. 
tilating buildings. Dec. 9, 1882. 

5,879. J. E. Walsh, Halifax. Joints, bearers, 
and coverings for building material. (Com. by 
M. G. Mitter and L. A. Hoffman, Berlin.) Dec. 9, 
1882. 

5,890. A. Shelmerdine, Manchester. Doors 
to exclude draughts, dust, and weather. Dec. 9, 
1882. : 

5,892. J. White, Edinburgh. 
ventilating cowls. Dec. 9, 1882. 

5,915. J. M. Hooker, Sevenoaks. Method of 
construction for protecting buildings against 


Ven- 


Chimney and 


fire. Dec. 11, 1882. 
5,924. J. H. Johnson, London. Decoration 
of wall and other surfaces. (Com. by C. 


Juncker, Paris.) Dec. 12, 1882. 

5,960. C. Brothers, London. Combined ven- 
tilating and fire-extinguishing apparatus. Dec. 
13, 1882. 

5,971. H. Hawgood, Richmond. Method of 
covering stairs withcarpet. Dec. 14, 1882. 

5,982. T. Smith, Brockley, and J. Drewitt, 
London. Brackets for curtain-rods, &c. Dec. 
14, 1882. 

5,992. H. Hoyles, Sheffield. 
Dec. 15, 1882. 


Stove-grates. 


5,996. C. W. Gauntlett, Southsea. Flushing 
apparatus for water-closets. Dec. 15, 1882. 
6,017. W. Ferguson, Guernsey. Glazing 


roofs, &c. Dec. 16, 1882. 

6,035. G. T. Ball, London. 
teners. Dec. 18, 1882. 

6,049. R. H. Leask, Dublin. 
Dec. 19, 1882. 

6,068. E. R. Hollands, London. 
grates. Dec. 19, 1882. 

6,078. L. A. Grotte, London. Window-blind. 
(Com. by H. Olausen, Christiania, Norway.) 
Dec. 20, 1882. 

6,101. C. Major, Bridgwater. 
manufacture of roofing-tiles, 
1882. 


Window - fas- 
Water-closets. 


Open fire- 


Dies for the 
&e. Dec. 21, 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


Dec. 12, 1882. 


3,775. J. ©. Bloomfield, Blen-y-lung, and J. 
McGwm, Bally-Magharan. Manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, &c. Aug. 8, 1882. 

3,793. J. S. Willway, Bristol. 
scraper combined. Aug. 8, 1882. 


Dec. 15, 1882. 


3,811. C. H. Southall, Leeds. Apparatus for 
cleaning and polishing windows. Aug. 10, 1882. 

3,829. J. 8. Wilson and H. T. Johnson, Man- 
chester. Apparatus for ventilating sewers, &c. 
Aug. 11, 1882. 

3,844. E. A. Brydges, Berlin. Reed fabrics 
for ceilings. (Com. by P. Strauss and H. Ruff, 
Cottbriss, Prussia.) Aug. 12, 1882. 

3,921. 8. Fisher, London. Fabrics for cover- 
ing walls. Aug. 16, 1882. 

4,078. E. Barnes, London. 
swing doors. Aug. 25, 1882. 

5,598. F. Greatrex, Uxbridge. 
fireplaces. Nov. 24, 1882. 


Dec. 19, 1882. 


3,900. W. J. Hénry, London. 
suming grates. Aug. 15, 1882. 

4,369. W. A. Macleod, Birkenhead. Window 
sash-fasteners. Sept. 14, 1882. 

5,772. R. W. Hitchins, London. Construction 
of fire and sound proof ceilings and floors. 
Dec. 4, 1882. 


Door-mat and 


Spring hinges for 


Stoves and 


Smoke - con- 


Dec. 22, 1882. 


3,990. E. Tomlinson, London. 
facilitate the lighting of fires, &c. 
1882. 

4,000. A. Keim, Munich. Rendering wall- 
paintings weather-proof, &c. Aug. 21, 1882. 

4,002. R. W. Crabtree, Leeds. Kitchen 
ranges. Aug. 21, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending December 16, 1882. 
1,827. W. P. Thompson, London. Slate slab 


Apparatus to 
Aug. 19, 





* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 





or tile roofing. (Com. by H. Prodhomme, 
Brussels.) April 17, 1882. Price 2d. 


The slates, &c., instead of being laid over one another 
as usual, only just overlap (Protection not allowed). 


2,121. T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse. Water- 
closet basins, &c. May 5, 1882. Price 6d. 

These are so made that they can be used both as water- 
closet basins and as urinal basins. 

2,133. F. J. Duggan, Bristol. Construction 
of stoves and lamps. May 6, 1882. Price 10d. 

This improves the construction of stoves and lamps for 
burning petroleum oils, &c., in a variety of details the 
description of which is not capable of being condensed. 

2,150. A. Tweed, London. Self-closing valves 
for closets, &c. May 6, 1882. Price 2d. 

These are diaphragm valves, and the pressure of the 
water closes them. (Pro. Pro ) 

2,157. J. M. Gray, Kingston-upon-Hull. Com- 
position for cleaning, colouring, &c., stone stairs, 
hearth-stone, &c. May 8, 1882. Price 2d. 

This consists of pipe-clay, Paris white, whiting, and 


china clay, to which mixture is added a little ultramarine 
and yellow ochre. (Pro. Pro.) 


2,170. G. W. H. Brogden and B. Clasper, 
London. Kilns. May 9, 1882. Price 2d. 

This is an improvement on patent No. 654 of 1880, and 
consists in dispensing with some or all of the doors therein 
described. (Pro. Pro.) 

2,179. A. Foster, Watford. Squeegees. May 
9, 1882. Price 2d. 

This adapts squeegees to clean windows, &c. (Pro. Pro.) 

2,244. J. Thallon, London. Floors and treads 
of stairs. May 12, 1882. Price 2d. 

Iron rods are run through rows of blocks of wood, which 


are then laid on the old floors, &c., being held in position 
by staples over the rods between the blocks. (Pro. Pro.) 


2,266. W. Newell & T. Tollett, Birmingham. 
Combined letter-box and name-plate. May 13, 
1882. Price 6d. 

The letter-box plate has openings and frames for holding 


the name of the occupier of the house, the same being 
built up of separate letters. 


2,272. J. M. Hale, London. 
May 15, 1882. Price 6d. 
This is a gully or trap, with an overflow in the upper 


part, while below is a conduit leading therefrom, and the 
outlet is at the bottom for connexion to the pipe or drain. 


2,273. C. H. von Ullmer, London. Syphonic 
ventilating chimney-top, &c. May 15, 1882. 
Price 2d. 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 2,622 of 1879, in 
employing an air-expansion chamber and a wind-guard. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

2,307. F. Versmann, New Charlton. Earth- 
closets. (Com. by H. Kleucker, Brunswick.) 
May 17, 1882. Price 6d. 

These are so constructed that coarse moss-peat powder 


may be used therein. A definite quantity of this coarse 
powder is delivered every time the closet is used. 


Stench-traps. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Municipal Buildings for Nottingham. — The 
Corporation of Nottingham have issued an in- 
vitation to architects to send in plans for muni- 
cipal buildings, which it is proposed to erect ou 
the site of the cattle-market adjacent to the 
University College. Provision is to be made 
for a Council-chamber, with committee and 
waiting rooms, for offices for the Town Clerk, 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, the 
Borough Accountant, and for the Gas and Water 
Departments. The buildings are also to include 
two magistrates’ courts, with the necessary 
waiting and other rooms, and accommodation is 
to be provided for a police establishment, with 
cells for prisoners. There are also to be School 
Board offices, auditors’ rooms, and residences 
for the office-keepers. The erection of the 
buildings, which, it is said, will probably cost 
over 100,0001., will involve the formation of a 
new cattle-market, which will most likely be 
provided in the neighbourhood of a railway 
station. Premiums to the extent of 600/. are 
offered. The competition was advertised in the 
last number of the Builder. 

Roofing the Quadrangle of the Royal Exchange. 
—A generation ago this project was talked of. 
A few years afterwards something really was 
done. A prize competition was held for the best 
plan, and an admirable design by Mr. Frederick 
Sang (which was commended in the Builder), 
won it. But nothing more was attempted. In 
the summer of 1881, the subject was revived. 
The prize plan was not adopted, but instructions 
were given for another, and (says the City 
Press) as a sort of concession to public feeling 
in the City, the plan, when prepared, at the in- 
stance of the surveyor of the Gresham Com- 
mittee, was exhibited at the Royal Exchange 
for public inspection. Mr. Sang’s premiated 
plan was made the subject of a counter- 
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exhibition on a limited scale, with the result 
that the new design was allowed to drop out of 
memory for awhile. ‘The feeling created, how- 
ever, was so strong that the Gresham Committee 
was induced to take some apparently serious 
steps, and to spend some money in the attempt 
to secure a roof for'the quadrangle. It was 
resolved to invite eight architects to send in 
designs for selection, and it was agreed that 
each was to receive a sum of 751. for his design, 
whether it was accepted orrejected. A further 
sum of 1001. was, however, to be awarded to 
the design selected should it be ultimately 
adopted by the Gresham Grand Committee. 
The architects who sent in designs for the latter 
competition were:—Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A., 
Mr. C. Barry, Mr. E. A. Griining, Mr. E. I’ Anson, 
Mr. C. E. Powell, Mr. F. Sang, Mr. H. Stock, 
and Mr. J. Whichcord. According to the stipu- 
lations, each design was to be marked by a 
motto, and the name of the architect was not to 
be revealed to the sub-committee, who, under 
the guidance of the surveyor, were to consider 
the merits of each and make. the selection. 
After some delay, the Gresham Sub-Committee 
has completed its work, and the design selected 
is the one marked “ Civis,” the author of which 
is stated to be Mr. Charles Barry. Beyond in- 
spection by the sub-committee, no opportunity 
of studying the designs sent in has been 
accorded to. any of those interested. It is 
advisable that before the final selection is made 
all the eight designs should be publicly ex- 
hibited. Suggestions to that effect have 
already been made: to the committee. It is 
also suggested that the advice of some eminent 
architect, not a competitor, or of a small 
committee of architects, should be taken on all 
the designs before any of them is carried into 
execution. In any case, it is important that 
the covering of the Exchange should be pro- 
ceeded with, and that the hall of commerce of 
the greatest commercial city in the world 
should be roofed in in consonance with the 
general architectural features of the building. 

Ulster Reform Club, Belfast.—The plans of 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 29, Princess-street, 
Manchester, and Bury, have been accepted. 
They are instructed to immediately proceed 
with the building. 








THEATRES BURNED DOWN IN 1882. 


Herr Ave. Foéuscn, of Hamburg, supplies 
the following formidable list of theatres (no 
fewer than forty-one in number) destroyed by 
fire during the past year :—Jan. 6, 1882, Owens- 
burg, Ky., U.S., the Opera House; Jan. 16, 
Monkato, Minn., United States, Opera House ; 
Jan. 19, Bucharest, Circus Kremser; Jan. 31, 
Sofia, Theatre in Government House; March 8, 
Richburg, New York, United States, Baum’s 
Opera House; March 17, Marseilles, Cristal 
Palace Theatre; March 18, St. Petersburg, 
Theatre Winter, Livadia (commenced during 
representation) ; March 20, Minnesota, Texas, 
United States, the Opera House; March 20, 
Algiers, National Theatre; March 21, Middle- 
port, New York, United States, Compton’s 
Opera House; April 1, Portsmouth, Ginnett’s 
Circus; April 9, Red Wing, Minn., United 
States, the Opera House; April 14, Titusville, 
Penn., United States, the Opera House; April 
15, Bolton, the Temple Opera House; April 16, 
Schwerin, Hoftheater (commenced during re- 
presentation); April 17, °Pernau, Biirgerclub 
Theatre; April 21, Hagen, Theater-Saal ; April 
24, Franklin, Ind., United States, the Opera 
House; April 25, Portsmouth, the Princess’s 
Theatre ; May 7, Nevada, Mo., United States, 
Moore’s New Opera House; May 19, Leadville, 
Col., United States, Academy of Music; June 
26, Riga, the German Theatre; July 4, St. 
Petersburg, Arcadia Theatre; July 6, Madrid 
Teatro de los Recreos; Aug. 29, Red Oak, Iowa, 
United States, Bishop’s Opera House; Sept. 1, 
Staraja Russa, Summer Theatre; Sept. 5, 
London, Philharmonic Theatre ; Sept. 11, 
Louvain, Theatre Beriot; Sept. 13, Tambov, 
Russia Theatre; Sept. 26, Orebroe, Theatre 
(commenced just before the representation) ; 
Oct. 8, Brighton, Mellison’s Theatre ; Oct. 26, 
Salem, Oregon, United States, Reed’s Opera 
House; Oct. 30, New York, Abbey’s Park 
Theatre ; Oct. 31, Barcelona, Teatro Massini; 
Nov. 1, New York, Alhambra Theatre ; Nov. 3, 
Baltimore, Arlington’s Variety Theatre; Nov. 
12, Frankfort, Ky., United States, Major Opera 
House ; Nov. 16, Wloclarock, the Theatre ; Nov. 
28, South Shields, the West-end Theatre ; Nov. 





30, Metropolis, Ill., United States, the Opera 
House; Dec. 6, London, the Alhambra Theatre. 
Total fires from Jan. 1 to Dec. 6, 1882:—In 
the United States, 17; England, 7; Russia, 5 ; 
Germany, 4; France, 2; Spain, 2; Belgium, 1; 
Sweden, 1; Bulgaria, 1; Roumania 1:—4l. 








IRON AS AN AGENT OF 
FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


Sir,—lIron if properly protected can be used 
with perfect success for purposes where a con- 
tinuous temperature of even as high as 1°600° 
Fahr. is necessary. The writer has, indeed, 
used the valuable agent as a constructional 
support for furnace work in which carbon- 
monoxide was oxidised in close proximity to the 
iron, and the temperature evolved by the chemi- 
cal action mentioned could not be far short of 
2°800° Fahr. Of course, had the iron been un- 
protected, it would have failed in its purpose, 
but it was protected with 3 in. thick fireclay 
tiles, and although it has been in use for over 
twelve months, is apparently as strong as ever. 
What is necessary in the construction of floors 
and roofs is, as the writer pointed out in the 
Times, that iron should be entirely protected 
from actual contact with the flames by means 
of some refractory material, such as concrete 
formed of Portland cement and calcined aggre- 
gate, or with fireclay blocks, and with proper 


allowance for expansion and _ contraction, 
as in Mr. Northcroft’s system. (For a de- 


scription of Mr. Northcroft’s admirable 
system of fireproofing, vide the writer’s work 
on “The Fire-resisting Arrangements of Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, &c.,”” published by Spon). 
Mr. Northcroft arranges a series of movable 
rollers running on cast-iron bed-plates built in 
the walls. The iron girders rest on the rollers, 
and move freely on them as they expand and 
contract. A similar system is used in some of 
the large girder bridges, with success. If the 
floors were thus constructed, there would be no 
necessity for the more or less Quixotic schemes 
of girder water reservoirs, or water-tanks on 
roofs, which on the outbreak of fire,—as in the 
example of the destruction by fire of one of the 
Paris Opera-houses,—either leak or are empty, 
and are destroyed before water can be poured 
into them, or the water is frozen in the mains, 
not to mention the dampness that might accrue, 
and the weakening oxidation set up in the iron. 
The only real cure for these terrible confla- 
grations is the universal adoption of perfect 
systems of fire-resisting construction for floors, 
roofs, and walls. B. H. Tuwaire, F.C.S. 

P.8.—The writer has experimented with 
fibrous asbestos, and finds that when exposed to 
a temperature of 1°600° Fahr. for a few hours, 
although unaltered in colour, it loses its fibrous 
quality, and crumbles into powder at the least 
pressure. What, therefore, would be the effect 
upon a heavy drop-curtain when exposed to the, 
enormous accumulation of heat produced by a 
great fire? Asa water-resisting finish to the 
suggested deck roofs of concrete and iron, 
Claridge’s fire-resisting asphalte may be used 
with advantage. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. S. Lee.—The death is announced of 
Mr. John Swanwick Lee, of Craven-street, at 
the comparatively early age of 54. As a build- 
ing surveyor his practice extended to all parts 
of the kingdom, and also to France. His asso- 
ciation with the late Sir Gilbert Scott and other 
leading architects for upwards of thirty years 
brought him into connexion with the largest 
public and other works of his time. Mr. Lee 
came from Macclesfield, and was a pupil of the 
late Mr. Charles Balam, surveyor. He leaves 
three sons, two of whom are partners in his 
firm. His second son is Mr. Thomas Stirling 
Lee, sculptor. 

Mr. Firbank.—Mr. Firbank, of the firm of 
Baker & Firbank, railway contractors, died 
somewhat suddenly at his residence at Washing- 
borough, Lincoln, on the 21st ult. At the 
funeral the coffin was carried by stalwart 
navvies in the employ of the firm. In addition 
to the members of the family the mournful pro- 
cession was joined in by the Mayor of Lincoln, 
Mr. 8. Abbott, C.E., Mr. Cooper, C.E. (West- 
minster), Mr. Drage (locomotive superintendent 
Great Northern Railway), and other friends of 
the deceased, while a very large number of the 
workmen of the firm followed. Mr. Firbank 








was a member of several Masonic Lodges, and 
had long taken an active interest in the work of 
Freemasonry. Accordingly the Lincoln Lodges 
were represented on the occasion. 








THE FALL OF A MILL CHIMNEY AT 
BRADFORD. 


Tuts terrible disaster, which took place on 
the 28th ult., has resulted in a much greater 
loss of life than was known at the time w) 
went to press last week. Instead of twenty- 
four persons having lost their lives, as stated in 
the paragraph on p. 856 of our last volume, the 
number of fatalities is upwards of fifty. 

The following particulars are given with re- 
spect to the construction of the chimney :—It 
was built in 1862 by Messrs. William Moulson & 
Sons, of Bradford, from designs by Messrs. 
Andrews & Delaney. Previously to its erection, 
as it was known that there had been somes coal 
workings in the neighbourhood of the site, it 
was deemed advisable to sink a pit so as to 
ascertain the exact condition of the foundations. 
A pit was accordingly sunk, and ‘showed that 
there had been some coal removed from the 
site. In the places from which the coal had 
been removed stone packing was placed, and the 
pit filled up with concrete. The foundations 
for the chimney were then laid, and its erection 
went on until it reached the height of 80 yards. 
At that point it was noticed that the chimney 
was getting out of the perpendicular, and the 
work was suspended. Mr. Woodcock and Mr. 
Andrews were called to examine it, and they 
came to the conclusion that the alterations in 
the condition of the chimney were due to the 
sinking of the foundations, which were still 
deemed to be satisfactory. To remedy, how- 
ever, the deviation of the chimney from the 
perpendicular, the late Sir Henry William 
Ripley called in a man named Woodward, who 
was deemed an expertin straightening chimneys. 
He cut out some of the mortar from the side 
opposite to that in which the deviation had taken 
place, for a distance of about 15 yards or 20 
yards from the foundation. He was by this 
means successful in causing the chimney to 
become straight. It had been intended to raise 
the chimney to the height of 100 yards, but 
after this examination only another five yards 
were added, and at the time of the disaster the 
total height was 85 yards. Part of the cutside 
shell of the chimney, for about 20 ft. next to 
Castle-street, came out, and it is thought that 
this, with the strong wind blowing on Thursday 
morning, caused the disaster. At its base the 
chimney was 24 ft. in diameter, and its sides 
were 7 ft. 6 in. thick. The slope was about 
lin. toa yard. The chimney was built with 
an inner flue of brick and an outer covering of 
stone. 

One of the workpeople at Messrs. Haley & 
Co.’s states that the chimney was not in a good 
state, and that pieces of stone kept falling on 
the side next Ripley & Haley’s engine-house. 
Ten minutes before the chimney came down 
there was a big fall, and they could see the 
holes where stones had fallen out. During the 
ten minutes between the three or four tons 
falling and the whole stack coming down, there 
was no sound from thechimney. Thomas Con- 
well, one of the masons who had been engaged 
in repairing it, states that they began the work 
on Saturday. The chimney had burst out at 
one corner where it was weakest, and they in- 
tended to pull the corner out and rebuild it. 
The weak place was about the height of the 
mill. Alfred Brayshaw, of 96, Baird-street, 
alleges that while the workmen were putting 
the scaffolding up on Wednesday a portion of 
the chimney near the centre came down and 
took away the scaffolding. When it fell, the 
men who were at work refused to continue work 
that day. 

On Wednesday afternoon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Seddon, R.E., who represents the Government 
in the inquiry, visited the scene of the disaster, 
in company with the coroner (Mr. J. G. 
Hutchinson), the jury, and a number of other 
gentlemen,wAfter going generally over the 
wreck, the different sections of the base of the 
fallen chimney were examined. These con- 
sisted of one thickness of fire-bricks on the 
inside, then a layer of dried bricks, next a thick 
mass of packing made up of rubble mortar, 
and outside a shell of stone. A number of 
labourers were set to work to detach portions 
of these, and several of the jury carried away 
with them samples of the mortar. Some of the 
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heavy coping-stones were also turned, broken, 
and examined. The foundations of the chimney 
will be uncovered to permit of further inspec- 
tion. ‘To expedite work to this end, an extra 
number of men have been put on. There is, 
however, an immense quantity of débris still to 
be removed, and its clearance will involve a 
great deal of hard work. 








SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Srr,—I have not seen in your columns or else- 
where any expression of opinion on the subject of 
awards at the late Smoke Abatement Exhibition ; 
yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that those 
awards are received without the slightest satisfaction 
by practical men, and can have no permanent in- 
fluence on the public. The reason is not far to 
seek. The awards were made on the faith of certain 
reports of ‘‘ tests,” the different appliances being 
tested in certain test-houses for one or two days only 
in each case. The testing was altogether unsatis- 
factory, the time being inadequate, and the chimneys 
in some cases too small. 

The subject of testing was distrusted from the be- 
ginning by practical men, as they knew very well 
that the all-important thing to consider was, which 
scheme would best stand the test of time, and win 
the approval of the public. I will say nothing about 
the relative value of gas-stoves and those for burn- 
ing anthracite coal. ‘The public will decide whether 
to use one description of combustible or the other, 
irrespective of any awards. We all know that gas 
is costly for heating purposes, and that anthracite 
generally gives a dull fire. The most interesting 
and practically useful of questions relates to the use 
of our ordinary bituminous fuel without smoke. 
Foreffecting this there are two well-known systems: 
one that of burning a body of fuel from the top 
downwards ; the other, that of introducing coal in 
small quantities from below the fire. The first was 
introduced in 1515 by Mr. John Cutler, and known 
since as Dr. Arnott’s principle and that of the 
Builder fire. This principle has stood the test of 
nearly thirty years. Some thousands of grates 
have been used, and some hundreds of kitcheners. 
Of its substantial success there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, as chimneys scarcely ever require 
sweeping, and there is little or no visible smoke. 

That there were some practical objections to 
Dr. Arnott’s grate is undoubted. Thesunk ash-pit, 
the lifting machinery, the heavy appearance of the 
coal-chamber, and the falling of cinders in front, 
were all against it ; but these objections do not affect 
in the slightest degree the leading principle, that of 
burning one supply of coal from morning till night 
without smoke. A grate on this principle, but with- 
out the objectionable features mentioned, was 
exhibited in action during the whole time the 
exhibition was open, and never failed to present 
a smokeless and cheerful fire, even when burning 
till late at night. 

The second system was introduced in 1816 by 
Dowson & Hawkins’s patent feeding shovel, and 
again in 1856 by Mr. Young’s patent, This, you 
will remember, consisted of a metal trougb, con- 
taining a powerful screw fixed on the hearth below 
the bars. A shovelful of coal sufficiently small was 
thrown into the trough when fresh fuel was required, 
and by the action of a screw and a lever the fuel 
was forced into the fire from below. A modification 
of this system has received the highest award the 
Smoke Abatement Committee could give it; while 
the principle of Dr. Arnott, of the Buclder fire, and 
of my own grate, has been passed over altogether. 
Comment is needless. My own grate has been 
taken up by the well-known firm of Messrs. Benham 
& Sons, although the grate is so honourably dis- 
tinguished. You and your readers will probably be 
glad to know if there is any possible justification 
for the action of the Smoke Abatement Committee. 

FREDERICK EDWARDS. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Frodsham.—The parish church of St. Law- 
rence, Frodsham, has been re-opened, after 
restoration. The fabric is built of red stone, 
and consists of a nave, chancel, side aisles, and 
tower containing six bells. In the repairs that 
have been done, considerable alteration and im- 
provement has been made. The whole church 
has been re-roofed with substantial oak timbers. 
The walls have been cleansed of their white- 
wash, the floor has been laid with small 
Square oak blocks, and the aisles with stone 
tiles. The old pews have disappeared, and 
chairs now occupy their place. Gas has been 
Introduced instead of the flickering candle, 
anda warming apparatus has been introduced. 
A large stained window, by Messrs. Burlison & 
Grylls, of London, and representing the Ascen- 
sion, has been placed in the east ‘end of the 
chancel, at a cost of 4001., by Mrs. Pickering, of 
Frodsham, to the memory of Robert Wain- 
Wright Ashley and John Rigby Pickering. 
Another window, by the same firm, and repre- 





senting Mary and Martha, has been placed on 
the left hand of the small door on the south 
side to the memory of Mrs. Mary Higson. A 
stone pulpit has been given by Mr. James 
Reynolds, J.P., and the lectern by Mrs. J. Rey- 
nolds. The old gallery is completely gone, and 
the monuments and tablets have been cleaned 
and replaced. Among the brasses fixed to the 
wall is the following :—‘‘ Near this place lies 
the body of Peter Banner, carpenter, of Frod- 
sham, who died of a dropsy, Oct. 21, 1749, 
aged 50. In thirty-three weeks he was tapped 
fifty-eight times, and had 1,032 quarts of 
water taken from him.” The cost of the work 
is given as upwards of 8,000/. The restora- 
tion was entrusted to Messrs. Bodley & Garner, 
architects, London. 

Plymouth.—A chancel-screen has just been 
erected in the new Church of St. Peter, Ply- 
mouth. Itis of wrought iron on an alabaster 
base, designed by the architect of the church, 
Mr. G. Fellowes Prynne, the son of the vicar. 
The ironwork is wrought from beginning to end. 
In the screen itself there are over 8,000 different 
pieces. In one of the gates alone there are 800 
separate pieces, and the little collars which bind 
together-the lower decorative part number alto- 
gether 3,000. A brass cornice sets off the top 
of the screen, and parts of it will also eventually 
be picked out in gold and colour. The ironwork 
was wrought by Messrs. Ellis & Rice, of London, 
and ‘t stands upon a low base wall of alabaster, 
worked by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. Quatre- 
foils along the front are to be filled in with 
angels on a gold ground holding scrolls, upon 
which will be the words, “‘ We praise Thee,” 
“We bless Thee,” ‘“ We glorify Thee,” “ Lord 
God Almighty.” The chancel has also been 
fitted with new choir-stalls of old English oak, 
with both ends and front carved by Mr. Webber, 
of Plymouth, Mr. Steer being the joiner. 

Streatham.—Mr. G. Fellowes Prynne has 
just been appointed architect for the re-building 
of St. Peter’s Church, Streatham, Surrey. 

Nettleham.—All Saints’ Church, Nettleham, 
Lincolnshire, was reopened on the 21st ult., 
after restoration and enlargement. The chancel 
has been considerably lengthened, and tracery 
of Late Decorated design inserted in the win- 
dows. The work of restoration was entrusted 
to Messrs. Bodley, A.R.A., & Garner, of London. 
The restoration is mainly due to the energy of 
Mr. Hood, and the liberality of hisfamily. The 
east window has four lights filled with figures 
of saints (St. Hugh, St. Mary, St. John, and 
King David), and the centre light with a Cruci- 
fixion. It was designed by Mr. Bodley, and is 
the gift of various members of the Hood family ; 
and a small window (representing St. Francis), 
is by Mr. Kemp. A brass lectern, the gift of 
Mrs. Swan, sen.; of Sausthorpe, was also de- 
signed by the architects. The cost of acomplete 
restoration was estimated at 3,000/.; but of this, 
exclusive of the private gifts mentioned, and 
many lesser ones, only about half has, as yet, 
been subscribed and spent. The roofs of the 
chancel and nave have been coloured; the end 
of the north aisle has been thrown into the 
tower, a new organ-chamber and vestry added, 
and the whole fabric strongly and solidly re- 
paired. Chairs have replaced the high pews 
that disfigured the nave. 

Rotherby.—All Saints’ Church, Rotherby, 
Leicestershire, has been re-opened, after restora- 
tion. The early origin of the church has been 
fully established, and its history confirmed, by 
the discoveries made during the restoration. 
In the west wall of the nave a semicircular 
arch of the Norman period has been laid bare. 
In the south wall of the south aisle a very 
ornate piscina, of the Early English period, 
with dog-tooth ornament in the hood-mould, has 
been cleared from plaster, and cleaned and care- 
fully restored. The south doorway and all the 
southern and eastern windows carry the date 
through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and the windows at the west end, and those of 
the tower and north wall of the nave, continue 
the history of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The works of restoration include new, 
roofs to the chancel, nave, and south aisle 
following the traces of the original work 
wherever they presented themselves; a new 
east window, of which the proportions and 
designs were directed by the jambs and sill 
found in the work; careful restoration of 
the remaining windows; the insertion of new 
clearstory windows on the north side; and the 
substitution of new windows in the north wall 
and western gable for the two debased and 


dilapidated ones, which dated from the seven- | 





teenth century. A new south porch replaces 
the old half-timbered one, which was.in a 
ruinous state. The inconvenience of using the 
tower for a vestry has been removed by the 
building of a new vestry on the north side of 
the chancel, which also forms an organ-chamber. 
Nothing remained of the old font but the 
massive cylindrical bowl of early date, but so 
cracked and damaged as to be beyond restoration. 
The new font, which is the gift of Mrs. P. P. 
Goodchild, is designed in the style of the 
original one. The oak carved lectern is also a 
gift from Mr. Thomas Brooks, of Barkby Hall. 
The pulpit, reading-desk, chancel seats, and the 
seats in the nave and aisle, are of oak, and 
chiefly made from the timbers of the old roof. 
The organ was built by Mr. Taylor, of Leicester. 
The work of restoration has been done through- 
out by Mr. Bickmore, of Bingham, Notts, 
under the supervision of Mr. Millican, architect, 
Leicester. The cost, including chancel and 
vestry, has been upwards of 1,000l. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Penrith.—A three-light Munich window has 
just been erected in Greystoke Church, near 
Penrith, in memory of the Rev. H. A. Askew, 
fifty-four years rector of the parish. The work 
is from the studios,of Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

Beverley. — A window illustrative of the 
Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain, has just 
been added to St. Mary’s Church, Beverley, as 
a memorial to the late Rev. A. B. K. Campbell, 
son of the Bishop of Bangor, who was a curate 
there under the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn. 
The window was furnished by Messrs. Hardman. 

Bradley (Yorkshire).—A stained-glass memo- 
rial of the late Rev. Abraham Smith, M.A., has 
just been erected in the Church of St. Thomas, 
Bradley, of which deceased (formerly principal 
of the Huddersfield Collegiate School) was the 
first officiating minister. The two-light win- 
dow embodies four subjects, viz., Christ the 
good Shepherd, St. John the Evangelist, Christ’s 
charge to Peter to feed his sheep, and Christ 
blessing little children, with appropriate texts. 
Around each light is a rich bordure, and over 
each subject an enriched canopy. Inthe central 
quatrefoil tracery light above is the emble- 
matic Lamb bearing the banner of the Cross. 
The style is that of the fourteenth century. 
Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds, are the artists. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Brighton.—At the meeting of the Brighton 
Town Council on Wednesday last, a special 
report was submitted from the Works Com- 
mittee, embodying a scheme for improving the 
western esplanade and_ sea front from opposite 
the Bedford Hotel to the western boundary of 
the borough. It is proposed to form a range of 
enclosures in front of the sea-wall, to be laid 
down with grass and planted with shrubs, two 
of the enclosures being 200 ft. long and one 
300 ft. long. The earth will be sloped from the 
south to protect the plants from the sea-breezes, 
and the south sides will be protected by a sea- 
wall 5 ft. high. Long ranges of covered seats 
will be provided, and in the central enclosure 
there will be a raised platform for a band, 
with balconies. Lavatories are also arranged 
for. The cost of the work is estimated 
at 6,000/. The report was unanimously 
agreed to, and the Town Clerk was instructed to 
apply for sanction to borrow 6,0001. It was 
also stated that the committee intended to bring 
forward a plan for the improvement of the 
promenade between the Grand Hotel and the 
Aquarium. Another plan for the improvement 
of the Madeira-road, at the east end of the town, 
has already been mentioned. 

Salford.—At a meeting of the Salford Town 
Council, held on Wednesday last, the following 
recommendation of the General Baths Com- 
mittee was taken into consideration, and a 
resolution moved thereon :—“ That the resolu- 
tion of the committee, passed on the 29th ult., 
recommending the adoption of the site at the 
junction of Broad-street and Brindle Heath- 
road be rescinded, and that the Council be 
recommended (subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board) to adopt the site at 
the corner of Broad-street and Frederick-street 
for the erection thereon of public baths for 
Pendleton, and to purchase for that purpose 
1,500 square yards or thereabouts of land, at 
91. per yard.” Alderman Bailey, in moving 
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the resolution, said the Frederick-street site 
had always been considered the best for the 
proposed baths, and it was only set aside be- 
cause 1s. per yard was asked for it, while the 
other site was offered at 8d.; but the Frede- 
rick-street site had now been offered at 9d. per 
yard, and at that price it was not only the best 
but the cheapest site for the purpose. After 
the discussion had proceeded for some time the 
meeting was adjourned for a week. 








Miscellanea. 


Fatal Scaffold Accident at the New 
General Post Office.—Mr. W. J. Payne, the 
City Coroner, has held an inquiry at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital into the circumstances 
under which Henry Buck, aged 36, of Parker- 
street, Story’s-gate, Westminster, came to his 
death. Mr. Ashmore was present to represent 
her Majesty’s Office of Works; and Mr. Thom- 
son, solicitor, was for Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., 
contractors. At the opening of the inquest Mr. 
Thomson, for Messrs. Mowlem, expressed regret 
at the accident which had overtaken the 
deceased, and promised every facility in their 
power for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of the accident. E. Terry said he and the 
deceased were in the employ of Messrs. Mowlem, 
who were building an additional story to the 
Telegraph Department of the General Post 
Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. They had erected 
a scaffold which extended from the rear of 
buildings across Bath-street, and from that 
scaffold they had raised, by means of a derrick, 
a baulk of timber 40 ft. long. They succeeded 
in getting it partly over the ridge of the roof of 
the permanent building, when the deceased, 
who was standing in the middle of the structure, 
went away to get aniron roller. Upon return- 
ing with an iron crowbar, he stepped from the 
roof on to the scaffold, on which one end of 
the baulk rested, when almost immediately, 
from a cause unexplained, the timber moved, 
swerved round, and pitched down a well-hole, 
carrying the deceased with it. His fall would 
be about 67 ft. The scaffolding was quite 
secure, and neither it nor the machinery broke. 
There were four men getting the timber into 
position, and that number was quite sufficient 
for the work. Wilson, one of the men at tL. 
crane, said no one touched the machinery to 
cause it to move the timber. Mr. John Jack- 
son, foreman of works at the General Post 
Office, said the work was being done properly, 
and he could not account for the timber shift. 
ing. The jury, in the end, returned a verdict 
of “‘ Accidental death,” and expressed the Lope 
that in fature greater care would be exercised. 


Fall of a Church Tower.—The East Anglian 
Daily Times states that on Friday evening the 
tower of the parish church at Freckenham, 
near Mildenhall, fell down with a tremendous 
crash. The tower was a square one, and con- 
tained five bells, which were rung as usual at 
Christmas-time. It had been for some time 
past in a dilapidated state, and was patched up 
occasionally. The rector, the Rey. W. S. 
Parrish, has for some time past been endeavour- 
ing to collect funds for the restoration of the 
tower, but without success. Fortunately the 
tower fell away from the church, or its fabric 
must have been considerably damaged. The 
wind was high at the time. No one was 
injured. 

Tuesday last was the anniversary of the 
establishment of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, it having been founded on the 2nd of 
January, 1818. According to official returns, 
there are now on the books 1,321 members, 
1,585 associate members, 525 associates, twenty 
honorary members, and 759 students, together 
4,210, 

Proposed Art and Industrial Exhibition 
at Huddersfield.—The Council of the Hudders- 
field Technical School and Mechanics’ Institute 
have decided to hold a Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition during the summer of 1883, in con- 


nexion with the opening of the new building in 
June next. 


London Siock Exchange Additions.— 
Mr. A. D. Dawnay, A-.M. Inst. C.E., has been 
entrusted with the execution of the whole of 
the extensive constructional ironwork, transepts, 
roofs, and dome, a description of which we may 
give on a future occasion. Mr. J. J. Cole is the 


Another Country Mansion Burnes! 
Down.—A very serious fire occurred early on 
Saturday morning last at Woodbastwick Hall, 
Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Albemarle Cator. The 
fire broke out in the chimney of asmall laundry 
on the second floor of the old hall, to which 
considerable additions had been made of late 
years, principally by the erection of wings. 
The fire rapidly extended along the roof, and 
soon attained alarming proportions. To add to 
the difficulties of the moment, it was necessary 
to remove four of Mr. Cator’s children, who 
were confined to their beds by an attack of 
scarlet fever. These children were carefully 
wrapped up and were removed with as little 
loss of time as possible to a neighbouring 
farmhouse. There was a strong south-west 
wind blowing, and this fanned the flames, so 
that the efforts of the servants and villagers 
who had collected to extinguish the fire proved 
quite unavailing. The assistance of the Nor- 
wich Fire Brigade was obtained, after some 
delay, but by this time the hall was a mass 
of fire. After the firemen had been at work 
about a quarter of an hour the roof of the 
hall fell with a great crash, and the fire ap- 
peared to attack with increased fury some 
parts of the building which had hitherto par- 
tially escaped. The firemen only succeeded in 
saving a semi-detached billiard-room and the 
stables. The remainder of the mansion was 
reduced to a mere wreck. The damage is 
estimated at from 20,0001. to 25,0001. 

Tramways for Gateshead.—On the 28th 
ult., the first rail of the new tram-line in 
Gateshead was laid by the Mayor of Gateshead, 
who said that the trams had been a long time 
in getting a start, but he believed that, in the 
end, they would prove beneficial. Perhaps the 
delay had also been for the good of the people 
of Gateshead and neighbourhood, because of 
late there had been a greater development in 
the engines which were now being constructed 
by Messrs. Black & Hawthorn. They were 
manufactured upon a much later design, and 
were considered to be well adapted for the work 
required of them. The line is to runto the George 
the Fourth Inn, at Low Fell, to the Swan Inn, 
Heworth, and to the end of Askew-road, Teams 
Bridge, the terminus being the High Level 
Bridge. The first line will be constructed to the 
Low Fell, after which Felling and Askew-road 
lines will be commenced. It is intended to 
~ork the lines by twelve steam engines, six of 
» ich are ordered. The engines used will be 
\ ‘kinson’s Wigan patent, and they will be 
~swiufactured by Messrs. Black, Hawthorn, & 
Co., of Gateshead. The cars will be supplied 
by the Starbuck Company, Birkenhead. The 
total capital of the Gateshead Company was to 
be 80,0001. Messrs. W. & J. Dyson, Leeds, are 
the contractors for the work. 

Proposed Central Railway Station at 
Lincoln.—Mr. 8. Abbott, M.Inst.C.E., has 
submitted a plan for concentrating all the rail- 
ways running to and through Lincoln at one 
central station, and says there is a possibility 
of doing away with the level crossings if the 
railway companies will unite. The proposed 
station is on the Holmes, not far from the Great 
Nortbern pumping-engine and locomotive shed. 
By this scheme all the lines are dealt with on 
the low-level. The scheme does not require 
any house property, except, perhaps, the “‘ Derby 
Farm.” The present Great Northern and Mid- 
land Goods Yards would remain as they now 
are ; the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company’s Yard, between High-street and Dur- 
ham Ox, could be reinstated on their ground east 
of Durham Ox crossing. By doing away with all 
stations, sidings, &c., between High-street and 
Durham Ox, the land would become available for 
building land, a good central cattle-market, close 
to all the railway stations, or new residential 
streets, thus, Mr. Abbott thinks, more than com- 
pensating the existing railway companies for 
the change. There are other schemes talked 
of, such as a high-level line. 

City of London College.—In connexion 
with this useful educational institution, we note 
that a course of lectures and field-work in land 
surveying and levelling is to be given by 
Mr. Henry Adams, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., com- 
mencing on Wednesday next, the 10th inst. 
The syllabus is a comprehensive one, and the 
fee is moderate in amount. 

George Cohen & Uo., the well-known iron 
and metal merchants, having admitted some 
additional members of the family to the firm, 
the business will henceforth be carried on under 





architect, and Mr. Geo. Shaw is the contractor. 





Cost of Improvements.—It seems that the 
area in Wood-street which was burned out was 
370 ft. long by 80 ft. wide. That the thorough- 
fare is to be widened is a matter for satis- 
faction, for the roadway is inconvenient, and 
the footway positively dangerous; whether the 
widening is to be tothe extent of 5 ft. or 10 ft. 
remains to be seen, though so far the former 
has been agreed upon. When it is stated that 
even that extent of widening will cost from 
40,0001. to 50,0001., it will be seen how costly 
an improvement of this kind is. In favour of 
the larger proposal, however, has to be set the 
fact that sueh an opportunity will not readily 
occur again, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
it never will from the same cause. The same 
may be said of the Ludgate-hill widening, which 
Mr. Treloar actively and very properly interested 
himself in the other day. The estimate for the 
completion of that was given as 100,000/.,—a 
sum which one almost feels inclined to think 
was mentioned to create alarm. By the way, 
it is suggested that in rebuilding in Wood-street 
a courtyard should be formed in the centre of 
the warehouses, which would doubtless be of 
immense convenience to all the holders of pro- 
perty in the block, though the space to be taken 
out of the centre would represent a large amount 
of money.—City Press. 

Serious Landslip at Liverpool.—aA serious 
landslip occurred on the 26th ult., at the Central 
Station, Liverpool, the terminus of the Cheshire 
lines of the Midland and Great Northern Rail- 
way Companies. About seventy yards of heavy 
wall lining the side of the station abutting on 
Back Bold-street fell into the station, covering 
for a considerable distance the two lines of rails, 
and a narrow passage at the rear of the shops in 
Bold-street was rendered impassable. About 
three minutes before the accident took place, a 
train from Manchester passed over the line. It 
has been deemed advisable to close the Bijou 
Opera-house, which abuts on the place where 
the landslip occurred. The central station is 
situated in the rear of Bold-street, and has been 
excavated out of yellow sandstone, to the depth 
of about 30 ft., a wall being built up to the 
height of 10ft. above the level of the adjoining 
thoroughfare, named Back Bold-street. It is 
stated that for over a week previously there 
had been subsidences of the latter street, and 
the wall presented the appearance of giving 
way at its foundation. The mishap is accounted 
for by the continued rains during the last few 
days, and to the bursting of drains and water- 
pipes, causing an accumulation of water behind 
the retaining wall. 

Fatal Fall of a Chimney Cornice at Ply- 
mouth Gasworks.—A lamentable accident 
took place early on Friday morning at the 
Plymouth Gasworks. The relief of stokers 
entered at five o'clock, and while the men were 
at work in the retort-house, about half-past six 
o'clock, the north-east cornice of the centre 
chimney fell. The brick masonry, weighing 
at least a ton, descended 60 ft., alighting on 
the iron roof, which is 30 ft. in height, and 
carried away aspace equal to 20 ft. by 15 it. 
An elderly stoker named Woodfin was caught 
beneath, and received such serious injuries that 
he died in three-quarters of an hour, without 
having recovered consciousness. Two other 
men, Kerswell and Stevens, were injured, the 
latter somewhat seriously. At the inquest the 
jury returned a verdict to the effect that 
the death was accidental, adding a rider express- 
ing a hope that the directors of the Gas Com- 
pany would early see to the reconstruction of 
the chimney. 

“La Semaine des Constructeurs.”—In 
the last number of the year of this well-conducted 
serial, after giving a brief sketch of the report 
made by the first holder of the Godwin-Bursary 
to the Institute of British Architects, Mr. Gaie, 
says,—Is it not to be regretted that this practical 
side of things is not regarded amongst us as 16 
is in England, and is it not time that we also 
should have a prize to be awarded for useful 
works where art and wxsthetics do not play the 
most important parts ? 

The General Ironfoundry Company, 
Limited, having purchased all the patent 
rights appertaining to, and the plant required 
for, the manufacture of “ Harris’s” patent 
wrought-iron windows, are prepared from this 
date to execute with promptitude any orders 
with which they may be favoured. 

Pandora Theatre, Leicester-square.— 
The whole of the gas engineering here has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Vaughan & 
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The Fatal Fali of a Railway Bridge at 
Bromley.— Colonel Yolland has reported to the 
Board of Trade the result of his inquiry into 
the circumstances which attended the falling of 
a portion of a bridge over the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway between Bromley 
and Bickley Stations, in November last, 
by which seven out of eight persons who had 
taken shelter in a hut standing under the 
southernmost arch of the bridge were suddenly 
killed. The Inspector reports :— 


The failure of the Ivy Bridge was due to a 
subsidence of the north pier between the down main 
line and the gasworks siding. The base of the pier 
appeared to have passed through the footings on to 
soft yellow clay, and then commenced te slide 
northwards on some blue clay, so that the base of 
this pier had moved laterally to the north about 
12 in., and had sunk vertically about 14in. I think 
it probable that the subsidence of the north pier, 
alter having stood for about twenty-four years 
without exhibiting any weakness of any kind, may 
have been facilitated by the removal of the earth 
under the north arch, and that the water during a 
somewhat wet season had passed down to the clay 
under that arch, softened it, and permitted the 
clay tv be pushed upwards, and lifting up the rails 
of the gasworks siding to the extent of about 4 in., 
and allowing the north pier to settle down, and then 
slide towards the north. I attribute the fall of the 
south pier and south arch to the vibration caused 
by the running of the traffic on the up line, as it will 
have been seen that it fell without apparently giving 
any warning whatever to the p«rties who remained 
at the bridge, thirty-two minutes after the running 
of the traffic had commenced and within five minutes 
of the passing of the first down train at 6.47a.m. It 
is greatly to be regretted that steps were not taken 
to enforce the orders of the Inspector of Permanent 
Way (Mr. Archer) that no persons should be per- 
mitted to go into the hut undef the south arch. I 
consider that great credit is due to the ganger of 
platelayers, E. Pearce, in having so early as eleven 
o'clock on the morning of the 25rd of November 
discovered that something was wrong with the 
bridge, and enabled steps to be taken for the pro- 
tection of the traffic along the line. 


The Fire in Jamaica.—A Jamaica paper, 
describing the late destructive fire at Kingston, 
says :—‘“‘At about 2°20 p.m. Mr. Feurtardo’s 
yard and dwelling-house were in one large 
flame, which licked the roofs off the adjoining 
houses, and by 2°30 p.m. the Government 
Savings Bank had caught fire. While it was 
burning, the telegraph offices caught fire, and 
also the premises at the corner of Water-lane 
and Duke-street. The fire was uncontrollable 
at3p.m. By that time it had swept along 
Water-lane to King-street, and by 10 p.m. the 
whole of Lower Kingston was reduced to ashes. 
The whole of Port Royal-street is reduced to 
ashes. All the lumber wharfs, from Feurtardo’s 
to the Ordnance Wharf, have been destroyed, 
with all the goods they contained. Nearly all 
the stores in Harbour-street are in ruins. From 
Duke-street to Mr. Nathan’s store is level to the 
ground. All the booksellers’ shops have been 
destroyed. The offices of the Gleaner, Standard, 
and Budget are destroyed. The Colonial Bank, 
the two Jewish Synagogues, Messrs. Ford 
Brothers’ store, and hundreds of dwelling- 
houses and shops in Little Port Royal-street, 
Port Royal-street, Harbour-street, Water-lane, 
Tower-street, Barry-street, John’s-lane, Church- 
street, Ttemple-lane, King-street, Luke-lane, 
Orange-street, Peter’s-lane, Princess-street, 
Matthew’s-lane, West-street, and Pechang- 
street have been levelled to the ground.” 


Engineering at University College.— 
Some of our readers may be glad to be reminded 
of the course of lectures to be commenced by 
Professor Kennedy on Tuesday next, January 
9th, and which have been advertised in the 
Builder for some weeks past. The subject is 
“ The Strength of Materials,’ and the special 
feature of the lectures will be that the lecturer 
will intersperse them with practical demonstra- 
tions on the testing-machines in his laboratory. 
There are so many men interested in construc- 
tion who seldom get a chance of seeing materials 
actually tested to destruction that these 
demonstrations are likely to prove both in- 
teresting and useful. The first lecture is open 
to the public. : 

City of London Court.—The City Press 
States that the authorities are alive to the 
urgent necessity of reform at the City of 
London Court, and that a scheme has at 
last. been matured for pulling down the whole 
of the existing block of buildings and erecting 
on the site a new court-house, suitable to the 
public requirements. The expense, it is said, 
will not be far short of 40,0001. 





International Art Exhibition at Munich, 
1883.—We have received the programme and 
regulations for this Exhibition, which is to be 
held in the Crystal Palace, Munich, from the 
Ist of July to the 15th of October next. The 
Exhibition is to be similar to those held in 1869 
and 1879. Exhibits admissible are works of 
art of all countries, whether of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, drawings, or examples of the 
reproductive arts, and works of art-industry if 
they are entitled by artistic invention and exe- 
cution to rank as real works of art. The ad- 
mission of these last-named works is conditional 
on a personal invitation, issued in Germany by 
the central committee, in other States by the 
collective commissioners. The distribution of 
medals will be purely objective,—that is to say, 
it will be decided by the international jury 
exclusively on the artistic value of the exhibit. 
All considerations for distributing awards ac- 
cording to nations or to cities are excluded. In 
general one first-class medal is to be given upon 
every three or four second class, and one prize 
upon every forty or fifty works exhibited. The 
number of medals to be awarded to the several 
branches of art will be decided by the 
jury according to the artistic value and the 
number of exhibits of each branch. The hon. 
president of the central committee is Herr Carl 
von Piloty, director of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts. The time fixed for the delivery of 
intended exhibits is from the Ist to the 3lst 
of May. We published in the Builder, for 
November the 18th last (p. 649), the address of 
the Artists’ Society of Munich, inviting artists 
to participate in the exhibition. 

District Surveyors.— A sheet almanack 
was published as a supplement to the last 
number of the Metropolitan. It contains, 
among other useful matter, a complete list 
of District Surveyors under the Metropolitan 
Building Acts. | 

Paris.— The whole of the English and 
American bar - fittings, cabinets, and _ beer- 
engines at the new Eden Theatre, Paris, were 
supplied and fixed by Messrs. Sanders & Sons, 
of Oxford-street. 








TENDERS 


For rebuilding No. 36, Wood-street, and 1, Love-lane, 
E.C. Mr. Thomas Chamberlain, architect. Mr. 8. B. 
Wilson, surveyor :— 


BOE Ge TRGIGD cccccccinccccccececeocces £3,385 0 0 
ATI A BS AM 3,124 0 0 
BEOEh, DOGERE, BOO,  ccccccvcccecccesceees 3,056 0 O 
Fish, Prestage, & Co...........ccccccccsee 3,037 0 0 
Fe I icinichcchtininsahuheedudctiantndanebe 3,035 0 0 
SY TN <Jubcctastiidicusaicgecnactnanonns 3,023 0 0 
, ok EE cereelienietahes einen 2,957 0 O 
Mark Patrick & Som...........cccccccccsses 2,873 0 0 





For the erection of a new bakery, Dawes-road, Fulham 
(first portion), for the Albion Bakery Company, Limited. 
Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove. Mr. George Edwards, 


architect :— 
eis Te Geet TE Ee. ecncscsceseenecseeren £2,490 0 0 
PILI TINIE 10s cnniciiiahdtwebanniiaiautiniatindiin 2,116 0 0 
oe 8 ene 2,100 0 0 
RNID nt. Seistudicacninianeinsaanhiintcntionciban 2,048 0 0 
SEE RE ee OE PET 1,954 0 0O 
I ith 1,930 0 0 
gt REE eae oe 1,922 0 0 
| ne 1,919 0 O 





For alterations to No. 2, Bath-place, High-street, Ken- 
sington, for the Albion Bakery Company, Limited. Mr. 
George Edwards, architect :— 


BE A III ssicnesanennbciennonnnattnnines £543 0 O 
SE sndeeninhpsiubisnadumebeuidecesennmiowiaios 533 0 0 
TG cc inccnensinnicnndsentnedinnss 510 0 O 
Canning & Mullins (accepted) ............ 465 0 0 





For re-instatement after fire at 2, Scarborough-street, 
Tenter Ground, for Mr, 8. Josephs. Mr. Lewis Solomons, 


architect :— 
, ES a ee £160 0 O 
EL eee 169 0 0 
Pete Gy CGE occ céccceeccccdecocccoces 137 0 0 
PEE sodtndienscostncvetmeghudieadmaptilannecetccs 122 0 0 





Accepted for enlarging for 259 children the Alexandra- 
street Board schools, at Goole. Mr. William Watson, 
architect, Wakefield :— 


Excavating, Brick, Stone, Slating, and Plastering. 


PE IN ‘ccccbsncsctcusisctiusccncitesenes £399 16 0 
Curpentry and Joinery. 
i I Lae aN ED 252 5 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, Ironwork, and Guasfitting. 
I NN an cisinenotiinpnionnntiinn 99 0 0 
Painting. 

Pe snninchwshennaaeh soaniteondinerabhdbid 14 0 0 





Accepted for enlarging the Market Ilall Buildings at 


Goole. Mr. Wm. Watson, architect, Wakefield :— 
Excavating, Brick, and Stonework. 
IIL. sachin niachicetin nntedintiannnnaineniats 7793 10 O 
Slating. 
SA ED sictiiniainigedabuielppsinnsbnecte 71 00 
Plumbing, Glazing, Ironwork, and Gasfitting. 
Ce SR lic ctcinbadincssndndecedodsetinds 515 0 0 
Painting. 
Pe NN i ih cncisdnccidandéich-cdbiinibontans i ave @ 





For building new Kettlewell Convalescent Home 
Swanley, Kent. Mr. Edward I’Anson, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 
































Lathey Bros, ......... secccgecedecceccececs EEE @ & 
Holland & Hannen.............. eee Fo 
McLachlan & Son ....ccccscccececes soeeee 14,200 0 O 
Adamson & Sons...........ccccccccccsecees . 13,971 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 13,970 0 0 
Ashby & Horner. icadiihaeinndenhin , 0 0 
NE TINNY dindnddsicdeecsatebosdetsene 13,823 0 0 
Rider & Sons...........000 wee 13,358 0 0 
Jerrard ......... 13,269 0 0 
Punnett........ ecccces . 12,986 0 0 
Brass .......0. 12,966 0 0 
| Genes saan adhd et cielat ati . 12,958 0 0 
Nightingale ..............00+ + 12,880 0 0 
Fish hebenticins siclnmenniatinin 12,792 0 0 
Beer sececee 12,600 0 O 
Naylar (Rochester) ... . 11,9838 0 O 
For building St. Peter’s Church, Limehouse, Mr, 
Ewan Christian, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Pennant Plaster 

Stone.* Ceilings.f 
DD siaitnczetsnennenesien fr. )h6€[?ee | ae £137 
BE *Bhncncntaninenenss * , 45 
} Ere 6,196 ...... a 73 
i sae evectecesi 5,162 ...... . 60 
Sy TIS couinenatenat 4,975 — ..ccce , —— 85 
i nbaiiinesenninnn 4.920 ...... = 67 
Nightingale ............ 4,833 0... , re 70 


* Add if Pennant stone is used for columns. 
+ Deduct for plaster ceilings in lieu of wood. 





For rebuilding No. 54, Finsbury-pavement. Mr. E. T. 
Hall, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & _— — 
£5 








IIIT bis ccnconcnncnthaecemsdeniaians 5, 0 
Dove Bros. ........0.0. shtniidebocebsebiniedecden §,575 0 
IIE hintnccnnsccreneesdimiaedtaialiaiid 5,395 0 0 
EAD GD TD aicccitodincttinninecivtian 5,394 0 0 
SEP Scindnicearccutnncteumbbuniteniieinathiiet 5,185 0 0O 
BTID - ence ccemnibiienmanitmaiieh 4,998 0 0 
Bs dcounessnenemnnebunscnitenediitbina 4,860 0 0 
W. Oldrey ....... atiatnicaitaataiinte .... 4,800 0 0 
Pe IEE Sicusnentonssenteensennatitehaeinines 4,500 0 0 
For building Christ Church Vicarage. Mr. J. E. K. 
Cutts, architect, Quantities by Mr. J. E. Cutts :— 
I Ninecscccsccestanvsevedeonesttanlin 2,188 0 0 
Og BD coccensnittbiatiuntatithinecaitititeles 2,179 0 0 
le I  aitnatntenstcrimenretiimmmncineelh 2,136 0 0 
GE, 4k icntctivcanccsoccotettnebendelie 2,120 0 0 
EE TIE. csecntectenincniitvnetniile 2,115 0 O 
PI Es ccnaccocsanecaceeesencnbennsiinds 2,090 0 0 
, 5 A Ee ren seen 1,975 0 0 


For the erection of eight houses and shops in High- 
street, Peckham, for Mr. Earle Bird, Mr. J. E. Saunders, 
architect :— 

Pack Bros. (accepted).........cceccesecees £9,000 0 0 





For the erection of seven houses and shops in High- 
street, Peckham, for Mr, Earle Bird. Messrs. Fowler & 
Hill, architects :-— 

Pack Bros. (accepted) ..............ceeeee £6,950 0 0 





For plasterers’ work at the Rushden Coffee Tavern, 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire :— 


Woodford, Northampton .,.,,............... £123 0 0 
Miller, Northampton ................c0cee00s 114 0 O 
Bee BECOME incecrecnncecresceedenceece 105 0 0 
Jay, Market Harborough .................. 98 0 0 





For alterations and small addition at the Romford 
Union, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. G. Hamilton, 
architect :— 


I TIGRE: sisccccccamdiancnetinnein £105 0 0 
Davey, MEI shinies snininecendasinnetibaie 98 0 0 
DR: THIER nctinttninccccsenceceecisuiensis 97 0 0 
Sibthorpe, Hornchurch .,............ce0e00s 94 0 0 
Drake, Barking (accepted) ............... 93 0 O 





For alterations and repairs to No. 9, 10,11, and 12, Har- 
rington-gardens, South Kensington, for the National Free- 
hold Land Society. Mr. W. Lee, architect :— 

W. Shurmur (accepted), 





For new branch Banking Premises at King’s-cross, for 
the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
Messrs. Glover & Salter, architects :— 


PE Be Beth cninrnnisnniccotinantcadions £4,675 0 0 
Ne TE D> contaenanesemmnnnineniiansipedans 4,639 0 

Ie, SD kndasadtinoncetusimanedieaettenncereaian 4,600 g O 
pS YEE RRR 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 4,573 0 0O 
Wild MII Sic cdctiddpssnntbeseteekasdiintndll 4,536 0 O 
ST cerctcnttinviemeniancganionns 4,475 0 O 
Og. TE EE thectecesceceeereeniqndinnennn 4,328 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Hammersmith 
Branch of the London and County Bank. Mr. E. Evans 
Cronk, architect :— 





« GI, ceccccctvnsstncsibasidetisbenbbibees £1,996 0 0 
hs BI iain ke cncccanscnesgoasicenbsonbataodions 1,964 0 0 
Higgs & Hill .... ccncees 1,834 0 0 
MA icccsinnscedinetsedineibesiiacctnes 1,730 0 0 
‘Ss 23 eee ee ae 1,718 0 0 
W. Shurmur (accepted) ...............06 1,638 0 0 





For alterations to 59, Bishopsgate-street Without, for 
Messrs, Piggott Bros. :— 





Granite Portland 
Front, Stone. 

Stevens Bre. iccccccccccescccecees Pe re £852 
DOI iis oc ch cnchticcqnstnsdesdpoccesee J. foe 891 
pS aera SNP. ‘Sbiideast 819 
DOI Te i ccccecnscnsecaittiat Ge iSadiecs 8U4 
We utd vcdsadcccoussanseseex SE sadeieces — 
Thomerson & Som ......sccccsees GP: fatevcsiaa 760 
Dunford & Langham ............ GAB. - ceccegeds 670 
BIE  ccccttpcadpencnedasseeneancons ee 698 
PROUT vnc dccededescctenbiotons Faw” dvtactte 752 
Ia ane mee a We i agenel 684 
Larke (accepted)  ..........000+ TOR canadien 


For extra story and new front to upper part :— 
Larke (accepted) £459 0 0 





For fittings to No. 26, Lawrence-lane, for Messrs, 
Sugden & Co. :— : 
POURS iL cainsccsccncnncese ssansentenssanaesenetsems GE ro 
TID a cennsmsnpnniininnia coonenes are © 
Lascelles (accepted) ciscccccrsesssecsscereee 204 O O 





— 
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For the erection of the new school for infants, for 
the Carshalton School Board. Mr. Hayton, of Carshalton, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Gough, of Whitehall :— 

Hersell, Peckham ............s00--ss++0e8 £1,876 0! 
Baikie & Smith, Lower Norwood ... 1,620 
Pritchard, Southwark...............++++ 1, 

J. R. Mcley, Herne Hill.............++0 1,417 
G. Burrage, North Carshalton......... 1,367 
Henry Clark, Wallington ..........++++ 1,361 
Rowe, Clapham. ...........-.+:ssseceeseeeeee 1,347 
Beale, Westminster Bridge-road...... 1,320 
R. & H. Pickersgill, West-st., Soho 1,315 
Smith & Bulled, Cro TI innductipncanauiad 1,298 
Howe & White, Wallington ............ 1,296 
R. Abraham, North-street, Poplar... 1,296 
J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton, Surrey......... 1,293 
J. & ©, Bowyer, Upper Norwood ... 1,299 
E. J. Burnand,Clifton-rd.,Wallington 1,276 10 
Arney, Sutton ...........sscccceressesreeves 1,275 0 
W. H. Lorden & Son, Upper ss 1,266. 0 
H.- Winter, Sutton-grove, Nort 


coooocoooooonooeo 


CID ‘cocccocsactbeccIbecedvescenoceces 1,252 0 
E. W. Whitlock, Lambert - road, 

he Ss RFA ERPS Tee 1,239 0 
Le Gassick & Co., Balham-hill......... 1,215 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
J. W. Hobbs, Streatham ............... 1,199 0 0 
G. Sharpe, Malmesbury-road,-Bow... 1,198 0 0 
Holloway, Lavender - hill, Clapham 1,193 0 0 
H. R. Wagner, Victoria -road, ‘ 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TF ,. = 5s; scccnpncscesocesesocooees 1,186 0 
T. Bucham, Oamberwell.................. 1,170 0 
C. Collis, West Croydon .................. 1,157 0 
A. M. Deacon & Co., Lower Norwood 1,145 0 
Morris, East Grinstead ..............0+++ 1,143 0 
F. R. Dockings, Croydon ............... 1,139 0 
H. Knight, Morden..,..........s0seeeere 1,132 15 
Brown Bros., Carshalton..............++++ 1,127 0 
Scharien & Williams, Gloucester- 

terrace, South Kensington............ 1,129 0 
T. W. Smith & Son, Isledon Works, 

BEAR OT BOOT, 600c0c0ccccs-ccoepibeasintiens 1,118 0 
F. Higgs, Station Works, Lough- 

borough Junction ........+66 Saniaeennnee 1,098 0 
D. Stewart, Wallington ..............++0 1,098 0 
R. Ward, Warlingham .............0006 1,098 0 
R. J. Humphries, Sutton ............... 1,085 0 
Cawson & Son, Camberwell ............ 1,073 0 
Dawson & Son, Beddington ............ 1,055 0 
Fi B: Better; Gatton . «sccccccccssccccosess 1,025 0 
Priestly & Gurney, High-street, 

Camden-town ............. seeminndnaaliatin 1,025 0 
8. F. Evans, Carshalton ...........ccccse 1,017 0 
PNG) MOUIO  ccccvoncccsnsese Jesasemperencoios 996 0 0 
Pearson, Croydon,.........Js.secesseoseeees 986 0 0 
E. C. Ackerman, Wimbledon ......... 935 911! 


For the erection of ten almshouses, Park-road, Bushey, 
for the Reveley Trustees. Mr. W. H. Syme, architect, 
Watford, Herts :— 


STING, ichencennnensentinensbetenneiienion £2,675 0 0 
Chir TINIE acSecclecctcccshocheckeodbessétiinckéies 2,183 0 0 
RR I EI Ia aS ee 2,100 0 0 

DCR | dicnsechibdeseumnaieiiiasedbiiia 2,092 0 0 
ee Le eae eee 2,085 0 O 
J. Andrews & SonmB. ..........cccccccccesses 2,058 0 0 
eR Ee eee Se eS 2,053 0 O 
fee eee 2,050 0 O 
ET VR CATO TT 2,037 0 0 
i Hacer a seenn net ibiii 1,930 0 0 
PL Re re 1,950 0 0 
Ger. B Gouge ....ccccccycncccscsecsccese 1,880 0 0 
SN rs ree 1,877 0 0 
TE .nsracnsakscaudtccenpsssetencisiie 1,850 0 0 
DFR ee nee 1,800 0 0 
G. Foreman (accepted conditionally) 1,795 0 0 
Bes PE niinccecinninnaieusetoesnitinian 1,725 0 UW 


For pulling down and re-building Nos, 44 and 46, Goodge™ 
street, for Mr. G. T. Cox. Messrs. A. H. Rowe & Peck; 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 


| RR ee Bee PO £2,500 0 0 
iy IND Livcbciccbbodtubectendiddebiacceeudd 2.443 0 0O 
ly MEET ctotuhrssdigitceeilinkgatbiduiadia 2,331 0 0 
De, GOGO edited adsscdaldbcckeschscechdibics 2,195 0 0O 
Li YY A Ra are eee ee 2,172 0 0 
SUP ES MOU  wesbecscuccnctccccccuacicedcececs 2,118 0 0 
MUOMIINE, Nitin docked hitibesebdledpobbciddeaiitil 2,050 0 0 
SS EOL LTO 2,000 0 O 
H,. Burman (accepted) ................. 1,897 0 0 


For the erection of new warehouse in Charlotte-street, 
Shoreditch. Mr. Walter Stair, architect :-— 


IT gpl a ee £6,972 0 0 
i RR are Raided 6,864 0 0O 
pT Be Ea 6,797 0 0 
LS BR FEC a A ee 6,647 0 0 
ERRUENEE ccdlecussudsctemaabbnanneebbenssenerns 6,500 0 0 


- 


For Mission Church, Marshes-rcad, Newport, Mon. 
Mr. BE. A. Lansdowne, architect :— 


John Williams, Newport ..........0ssscees £625 0 0 
W. Richards, Newport .........cccceceeeees 618 0 0 
©. BMilés; NOWpo7rt .\...0..-ceccccsccesescocee 610 0.0 
Ee, BROCE, TOMBONS. cccscvesccscepoccsespceces 595 0 O 
W. Blackburne, Newport.................. 575 0 O 
F. Williams, Newport ..........cseceeeeess 573 0 0 
W. Jones & Son, Newport ................ 567 0 O 
J. Linton, Newport (accepted) ......... 645 0 0 





For Mission Room, Clive Vale, Hastings. Mr. W. Hay 
Murray, architect :— 


Ee Ler eae oe £857 10 0O 
i EI ATT EAI OREO TOE AOE 850 0 O 
PE AIIIOD. (cuss ccsetbndbsdsbedacsnocosoce 825 10 2 
J. Btubberfield .......cccccccéccoces Rr ess ae 780 0 0 
EF ts Ree 763 0 0 
atl stale ES re SI PEE He 761 7 O 
ae PE dacibeckikecbvsincdtbsoussececedneseses 746 0 0 
UO aa A gc iat, oe adatbonsenne 669 510 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. 0.—F. C.—W. G.—A. T. W.—F. C.—S. & Sons.—W. 8.—R. C. T. 
—J. & W.—McG. & J.—F. L.—W. W.—A. R. & P.—B. E. N.—F. E.— 
F. 8. W.—S. J. J.—W. 8.—J. A. 8.—Park Bros.—J. 8. L.—W. K.— 
E. A. L.—J. W. 8.—B. C. P. (the architect seems to be right in all 
the cases. We object, however, to advise in private disputes).—S. M. 
(when the case is tried again let us know). 
Vorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
A the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
ion. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 
Notre.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLIII. (July to Decem- 
ver, 1882) will be given as a Supplement with the next 
Number. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 


CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 


READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers 
price 2s. each. 

THE FORTY-THIRD VOLUME of ‘‘The Builder” (bound) will be 
ready, on the 17th instant, price Twelve Shillings and 
Sixpence. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 


are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 











Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 


SEASONED 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
FOR 








| WINTER USE. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[ ADVT. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAU TIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 

















TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ ADvT. 
Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
ay A sal oon Seaeees 

1ins TAPLE 

HAM HILL STONE, Bisa’ Ricks Uledaster. 
BLUE LIAS LIMB “€z.Cuitusreed Hom 

mersmith, London, W. 
(Ground or Lump), [Apvr, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Anpvr. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ ApvT. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,. W., and Great Peter-st., S.W. 
London. [ ApvVT. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Six lines (about fifty words) or under............. .. 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


sent 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


_ “THE BUILDER” is supplied otrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 


PREPAID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





The Patent Vacuum Chimney Top and 
Ventilator, recognised by all leading Architects 
and Builders as best and cheapest means for 
curing DOWN-DRAUGHTS as well as for Ventila- 
tionof Drain and Soil Pipes.—R. EtzENSBERGER & 
Co.,13,St.Andrew’s-st.,Shoe-lane,E.C.—| ADvrT. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 











Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 








CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, 
British Museum, South ae ig 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, In 


; —They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board. of Works, 


n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on bourd H.M. Ships, also Railway Com 
surance Offices, 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patro 


panies’ Offices, 


M anufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 
nised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STRERT, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR AETISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
ta construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 


